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_ John Nicholls Booth * Burdette Backus * Robert Weston ° Forum * Books 


$2 A YEAR — 20 CENTS 


February 28 
A DREAMER’S JOURNEY 


The Autobiography of 
Morris Raphael Cohen 


“As significant . . . as anyone I have 
known anything about since Socrates.” — 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

“I do not know a more distinguished 
mind.”—Walter Lippmann. 

“One of the finest philosophical minds in 
America.”,—Thurman Arnold. 


$4. 
i March 16 


First of the Phoenix Series, 
edited by James Luther Adams 


THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY 
By Henry N. Wieman 


| HISTORY 
F fy Horry Ne hon Weman 


Says the Kirkus Bookshop Service: “One 
of the outstanding exponents of the lib- 

. eral school of theology, Professor Wieman 
here addresses himself to some of the 
most crucial issues of our day. ‘How can 
civilization survive an atomic age?’ he 

asks. Only by finding a directive in history which will provide 
a way of life for all of us ... transforming us so that even 
our conflicts can be beneficial to the common good. ... A 


book for earnest consideration. .... 
$2 
April 6 


No. 3 in Beacon Press Studies 
in Freedom and Power 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard 
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Says the Religious Book Club: “This is a 
forthright hard-hitting book, but 
honest well-documented. It is a 
factual analysis of the Roman Catholic 


and 
and 


[oe 


Church as a cultural, social and political 
force. . . . There is a detailed picture of 
the way in which the Roman hierarchy works in maintaining its 
control in such matters as education, birth control, divorcee, and 
censorship of books and films. There are sign-posts of danger 
to the maintenance of freedom and democratic processes, if 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church should become too 
great.” 


$3.50 


Announcing 
Spring titles ) copies now 


Order your 


March 9 


RECONSTRUCTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By John Dewey 


Now back in print and brought up to date 
with a new 37-page Introduction, ‘‘Recon- 
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struction as Seen Twenty-Five Years 
Ry Later.” 
S $2.75 
March 16 


The Garvin Lectures, presented in the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Lancaster 


MAN’S DESTINY IN ETERNITY 
By Nine World Thinkers 


Says the Kirkus Bookshop Service: ““The 
series of lectures is remarkable because 
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of the unusually high quality of scholar- 
the lecturers and 
because of the brilliance of their exposi- 


ship represented in 

tions. When scholars such as these lecture 
on our idea of God and immortality they should command the 
attention of a large and respectful audience. The publication 
of these lectures should be welcomed by all thoughtful Chris- 
tians and others interested in the ultimate meaning of life.” 


$2.75 


May 
No. 4 in Beacon Press Studies in Freedom and Power 


CORNERSTONES of RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM in AMERICA 


The fundamental documents, court decisions and public state- 
ments: edited, with an Introduction and interpretations, by 


Joseph L. Blau. $3 


a 2 1 
BEACON PRESS O check enclosed 


25 Beacon St. O bill me 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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‘Contenders for the soul of America: 


Protestantism, Catholicism, Secularism 


AN PROTESTANTISM WIN AMERICA? 
By Charles Clayton Morrison. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


_ From the vantage of his forty years as the 
‘spirited and provocative editor of The 
Christian Century Charles Clayton Morrison 
warns America against growing Roman 
Catholic domination and pleads for the 
‘sweeping organic union of all Protestantism. 

Three incompatible forces are contending 
for the soul of America: Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism and Secularism. Of 
Roman Catholicism he says, “Seen whole, it 
presents itself as a system of irresponsible 
and authoritarian power —a kind of power 
which no human institution should presume 
to possess and exercise, a power which is 
radically incompatible with both Chris- 
‘tianity and democracy, and which carries 
within itself the seeds of its own cor- 
ruption.” He rightly insists that it is not 
enough to oppose the ascending secular 
power of the Catholic Church; and he grants 
that the Roman Church is aware, as Protes- 
tants are not, “of the emptiness at the heart 
of American culture.” 

With much of his analysis of secularism in 
the public schools and in commercialized 
mass entertainment we are in hearty agree- 
ment, although we are not so sure that his 
prescription of religious teaching in the pub- 
lic schools is feasible in such a divided 
America. It is noteworthy, however, that 
he does not come to grips with the forces of 
secularism in business, industry, finance, 
the professions and the labor of man— 
the struggle for existence and the struggle 
for power which are the basic struggles of 
our time. We miss the economic and politi- 
cal realism which makes the dialectical re- 
ligious thought of Reinhold Niebuhr so dy- 
namic. In this he has failed to reckon with 
perhaps the gravest weakness of Protestant- 
ism in contrast with Catholicism, and it is 
very difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 
is himself the unconscious victim of the 
worst failure of the very liberalism which he 
condemns as “decadent,” the irrelevance of 
privileged and aloof detachment. 

In his treatment of science he is on equally 
doubtful ground. He believes that science 
must be “conquered” by Protestantism, ap- 
parently unaware that the ascendency of 
science and secularism has arisen from the 
inward failures of ecclesiastical religion both 
Catholic and Protestant. We believe with 


him that science and secularism are not. 


enough; but we are equally convinced that 
the ecclesiastical union of Protestantism for 

hich he pleads is not enough. There. must 
be a mutual facing of issues, a blending of 
virtues, a humble and resolute conquest of 
limitations and evils on both sides. The in- 
ward creative dynamic of the process 
philosophy, the social conception of reality, 
the divine relativity (inter-relatedness), has 
apparently not yet reached the mind of Dr. 
“Morrison, 

He pleads for a recovery of Christian his- 
tory, yet himself strips “the Lordship of 
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Christ” out of its context in Judaic history, 
in the Bible as a whole, in conceptual the- 
ology and in society. He comes perilously 
near to giving it an absolute authority be- 
yond the authority of the living God. 

We have the uncomfortable feeling that 
he is using the Roman Catholic “menace” to 
frighten Protestantism into Ecumenicity. 
Perhaps we should be frightened, and I am 
sure that we should be more united. But 
arguments from fear and from the need for 
efficiency will not give us the union we need, 
any more than will vague appeals to the 
“Lordship of Christ.” 

With his emphasis upon the Lordship of 
Christ he places himself among those who 
would insist that even Gandhi should have 
been converted to the “true faith.” Yet 
Gandhi could. teach all Ecumenical Protes- 
tants something of the power of genuine 
mass movements that rise from the burning 
inward spirit of a man who dares to be alone 
with God. The contrast between this book 
and William Ernest Hocking’s Living Re- 
ligions and a World Faith, addressed to the 
same need of mankind for that creative union 
which only faith can give, reveals the dif- 
ference between creative tolerance arising 
from a sure penetration to the root of all 
genuine living religious faith, and the in- 
tolerance of a superficially provincial Protes- 
tant modernism. Gandhi would understand 
and love Hocking, whose position he so per- 
fectly exemplified in his own native 
Hinduism. 

It has been said that Christianity emerged 
in history and took its place in the vanguard 
of civilization because the early Christians 
out-lived, out-thought and out-died people 
in the world about them. There is little of 
this spirit and appeal in Dr. Morrison’s book. 
He insists that “The issue does not lie in 
that of spiritual dimension,” for “Christian 
unity we already have,” but in “the ecclesi- 
astical dimension.” He and his friends in 
the Ecumenical Movement are so obsessed 
with the importance 6f numbers and of 
sweeping mass movements that they seem to 
brush aside the kind of lonely faith, convic- 
tion, integrity and spirit which Jesus mani- 
fested within himself, which was present 
among the disciples in the early church, and 
in those devout groups out of which came 
the true Reformation and the awakening of 
democracy. All these dared to stand alone 
against the massively established ecclesi- 
astical religion of their day. As John Robin- 
son insisted, the universality of the church is 
not to be measured in terms of geographical 
or numerical extent, but by the depth of the 
universal quality of faith, spirit and life per- 
vading each basic group and person. When 
this is really present everything else follows; 
when it is absent there can be no organic 
union among the parts. Can it be that the 
spirit of Roman Catholicism and the secular 
enchantment by mass movements have 
already conquered Dr. Morrison and _ his 
Ecumenical companions, unaware? 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 
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The bas-relief camera study of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church in Portsmouth, 
N. H., was worked out in connection with 
recent big developments in the life of the 
parish. The congregation has completed a 
$60,000 building project, resulting in a new 
parish house for the growing fellowship of 
religious liberals. The minister, Rev. 
William W. Lewis, recalls that when his 
predecessor, Dr. Nathan Parker, in 1819 
heard William Ellery Channing preach the 
Baltimore Sermon which resulted in the Uni- 
tarian break with Congregationalism, this 
visitation to hear Channing was denounced 
by the minister of the North Church as 
“subversive to the Christian faith.” 
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Unitarianism seen as a ‘rival secular faith’; 
ecumenical movement widening liberal rift 


MAN’S DISORDER AND GOD’S DESIGN. 
The Amsterdam Assembly Series. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $5. . 


In reality this large volume is a one- 
volume edition of four books including: 

I. The Universal Church in God’s De- 
sign. 

II. The Church’s Witness to God’s De- 

sign. 

III. The Church and the Disorder of 

Society. 
IV. The Church and the International 
Disorder. 

In no sense must one think this book is the 
findings of the Amsterdam Conference. This 
is a series of articles written by selected 
members of commissions appointed to make 
studies of various topics for two and one 
half years before the Conference at Amster- 
dam convened. The four commissions which 
prepared these reports were made up of 
leading Christians, both clerical and lay, 
from various parts of the world. Certain 
members were appointed by the various 
commissions to write special papers which 
were submitted to the commissions at their 
meetings and, in substance, approved. But 
as the general preface to the volume indi- 
cates, “The volumes which are here pre- 
sented represent the outcome of a compre- 
hensive interchange of thought and convic- 
tion among leaders of virtually all Christian 
Communions (except the Roman Catholic). 
It will be understood that in these circum- 
stances the World Council of Churches itself 
is not committed to the opinions expressed 
in the volumes.” ‘Thus, this is not an official 
expression of opinion but a series of studies 
on various topics. 


There is much to commend this book. It 
is a serious study embarked upon by a con- 
siderable portion of the Christians of the 
world — or at least by their representatives. 
There are some well written and thought 
provoking articles. It deserves thoughtful 
reading. 

But for the person who is a liberal in 
theology there are certain tacit assumptions 
about the role of the church and of religion 
in society which would not be readily ac- 
cepted. The number of articles written by 
the so called “continental” theologians such 
as Brunner, Barth, Niébuhr, etc., is very 
large. The assumption is that the church 


has a divine role to play in society, that role 


having been delegated to the church by God. 
Probably many of the assumptions of the 
Unitarian faith would be listed under what 
Professor Brunner calls, “Some Axioms of the 
Modern Man,” pages 82 and following in 
Volume III. “What can’t be proved can’t 
be believed.” And “Everything is relative.” 
Also I am certain that Wilhelm Pauck had 
in mind the Unitarian movement when he 
speaks in his article, “Rival Secular Faiths” 
about the dangers of secular movements 
which stand in opposition to orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

It is significant that the Unitarian denom- 
ination is not considered by the writers of 
the Preface to be one of “the significant 
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Christian Communions.” But that is readily 
understood when one catches the orthodox 
flavor of the whole volume. The word 
“orthodoxy” is not used often, but the appeal 
is for faith and revelation rather than reason, 
for the emphasis upon God’s Design as re- 
vealed to man in the Scriptures rather than 
man’s gradual discovery of purpose. Some 
of us have fervently hoped that this World 
Council of Churches might be leaning theo- 
logically a little more to the liberal view. 
But if this volume is indicative, the tendency 
is rather towards orthodoxy than towards 
heresy. 

I think that Unitarians should read this 
book if for no other reason than to destroy 
the maxim so many people have that all re- 
ligions are more or less the same and that 
Protestantism is really a very liberal move- 
ment. They will find some liberalism im- 
plicit in the pages of this book, but it is 
economic and political liberalism combined 
with a very strongly entrenched theological 
conservatism. A reading of this book by a 
theological liberal will more than ever in- 
crease the conviction that the theological 
divisions between “liberals” and “conserva- 
tives” are, through the emphasis of theology 
in the orthodox churches, being made bigger 
and broader. If this tendency continues, it 
may mean that the Unitarian faith will be 
one of the few truly liberal theological 
movements left in the world. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 


Search for meaning 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF PETER STRONG. 
By Paul Geren. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable book 
written by a sensitive and sincere author, 
eminently able to interpret his reactions to 
others in the modern manner. It is the 
story of his search for spiritual values as 
a boy, as a college youth and as a soldier 
in the last war. 

Paul Geren, author of Burma Diary, here 
gives more of the story of his experiences as 
a medical soldier during the Japanese in- 
vasion of Burma and China, with sufficient 
background material to make the account 
deeply meaningful. 

This story comes from the depths of 
human experience, from boyish reactions to 
boyish pranks to being wounded in battle 
and his sensitive reactions to the whole 
revolting bloody business of war. Here is 
the inside story of what goes on im a sen- 
sitive soul under such conditions. 

There is a good deal of autobiography, 
especially his war experiences, also his boy- 
hood in Arkansas and his college career 
at Harvard as background. It is a con- 
tinuous search for spiritual values and 
meanings in life. Geren lives deeply. But 
through it all there runs a warm sense 
of humor. Even his flights into mysticism 
are suffused with a subtle humor. 

But meanings are here, deep meanings, 
religious meanings. For a full, enjovable 
evening of sharing in the deep experiences 
of this author, this little book will prove 
to be most rewarding. 

. GLENN O. CANFIELD 


Three-fold message 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS. By Howard 
Fast. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.75. 1 


Seldom has a novel based upon the long — 
past spoken to our own time as compellingly 
as Howard Fast’s new book, My Glorious 
Brothers. Woven from the narrative threads 
of the books of the Maccabees, the work 
comes to life as a three-fold message from 
the experience of men “who, out of their 
religion, their way of life, and their love of 
their land, forged that splendid maxim — 
that resistance to tryanny is the truest obedi- — 
ence to God.” Ina world which daily knows 
the threat of domination by a great armed 
power that fails to value the integrity of the 
small, Mr. Fast’s heroic characters might as 
well be farmers of the Baltic Republics, or 
Craftsmen of the Balkins, as the “little men” 
of Judea in the second century before Christ ~ 
who grew to greatness in the defense of their 
faith and the land they tilled under the 
Covenant of their God. Perhaps, Mr. Fast 
did not intend so striking a parellel but 
today’s readers cannot fail to make a con- 
nection between the desecration of the 
Temple in Jerusalem and the recent affront 
to religious consciousness in the arrest of 
Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary. Another 
parallel brought constantly to mind is the 
fulfillment of Maccabean dreams in the cur- 
rent struggle of Israel for territorial integrity. 
But most commendable is the modern mas- 
terpiece put into the pen of the Roman 
Legate, Lentulus Silanus in trying to ration- 
alize his antipathy for the Jewish people. 

For those who prefer their reading free 


_of “politics” this work is still a must as one 


of the most brilliant testimonials to Fra- 
ternity ever written and the saying which 
guided these five Glorious Brothers, “On 
three things life rests: on right, which is set 
forth in the Law; on truth, which is set forth 
in the world; and on the love of one man 
for another, which is set forth in your heart,” 
is worth living by in any century. 

: LAWRENCE MARVIN JAFFA 


Echo from the past 


PRINCE OF THE GHETTO. By Maurice 
Samuel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

This book, which is a companion volume 
to Mr. Samuel’s earlier prize-winning work, 
The World of Sholom Aleichem, is one of 
those items which must give library cata- 
loguers gray hair. Partly biography, partly 
history, and partly fiction, it defies the 
Dewey decimal system. 

It is first of all the story of Isaac Loeb 
(Yal) Peretz, a writer who epitomized the 
world of Polish Jewry in the era just preced- 
ing World War I. While he is scarcely 
known outside Yiddish speaking circles, 
Peretz was perhaps the leading figure in a 
culture now extinct, but for which he held | 
tremendous hopes. Known in his lifetime as 
a pioneer in adult education, conducting — 
classes in elementary science for working- 
men and workingwomen,.and as a modern- — 
izer and a preacher of Jewish national — 
awakening, his more lasting contribution is 
the stories he wrote — stories which bring us. 
close to a world so strange and foreign that 


it is difficult to realize it disappeared only 


yesterday. ' 4 


__ And so to the historical aspect of the book. 
It is a history of the aspirations, sufferings, 
inner tensions, and triumphs of a people 
living ever on the edge of persecution. The 
rise of Chassidism, with its religion of emo- 
tional warmth and joyfulness; the impact of 
nineteenth century scientific and social prog- 
ress on Jewish life and thought; the growth 
of the Yiddish language and culture — these 
and other phases of the history of Eastern 
European Jewry receive skillful and artistic 
treatment. 

But the book’s greatest appeal lies in the 
charm, freshness, and simple wisdom of the 

stories of Yal Peretz as Mr. Samuel retells 
them. Some of these are moralizing tales 
woven around old folk themes, others ex- 
press the exuberant faith of Chassidism, 
while still others reflect the dilemma of the 
progressive Jew at the turn of the last cen- 
tury who felt himself torn between the 
secular values of modern science and the 
sacred heritage of the old and orthodox cul- 
ture of his people. 

This book produced in us a certain wist- 
fulness, the kind of wistfulness we used to 
feel when we read fairy tales from strange 
and far-off lands. It is the wistfulness which 
reflects our sober knowledge that the world 
of which we read has disappeared, never to 
be seen again. 

MAX D. GAEBLER 


Better setting needed 


THE ETHICS OF ISRAEL. ..By Israel H. 
Weisfeld. New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
$2.75. 


The author has aimed to. present, “in 
simple, understandable form a comprehen- 
sive picture of ethical Judaism.” The book 
is planned under chapter headings of God, 
Man, Prayer, Truth, etc., to “set forth the 
views of Judaism on those moral virtues. . . 
which man must practice in order to main- 
tain and perpetuate moral order in the uni- 
verse.” A considerable amount of work must 
have come into the collection of biographical 
and apocryphal stories which supplement 
each segment of ethical teaching. The minis- 
ter will find some of these useful illustrative 
material. Too great an effort was expended 
in reducing this excellent matter to almost 

“meaningless brevity. _One wishes the too- 
many-near-empty-pages were filled with well 
digested writing by the author whose other 
work has merited high praise. 

The chief fault of the book is its apparent 
aim at indoctrination of the Jewish Youth 
to whom it is dedicated. If the book is for 
the mind of young people it ought to be re- 
written as continuous reading matter. In its 
present form it is choppy and does not give 
a sense of continuity of interest. It will be 
welcomed only by those teachers accustomed 
to the use of source material rather than a 

readable text. The subject is worthy of 

better treatment. 

___ With effort one can become accustomed to 

the unusual arrangement of chapters, sec- 
tions and sub-sections and then the wisdom 
and ethic of Judaism shines through. The 
paraphrasing and brief argument is excel- 

feat, done. I cannot escape, however, the 
cic that Israel’s ethics would glow in 
true brillance,in a better setting. 

_ ROBERT HENRY HOLMES 


“Of course, this is really Bletzer’s ser- 
mon—but my gestures give it true mean- 


ing. 


Prophetic utterances 
SERMONS OF GOODWILL. Edited by 
Guy Emery Shipler. New York: Association 
Press. $8. 


This is a book of sermons written and 
delivered in’ response to a call by Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, 
for the purpose of promoting “goodwill and 
better understanding among all peoples.” 

The book contains a most vital and chal- 
lenging group of sermons. I am confident 
no other book of sermons like it has ever 
been published; it could be published only 
in the confusion of the age in which we 
are now living. To find anything in the 
way of parallel, we would have to go to 
the age of Isaiah, Amos and Micah. This 
is religion’s attempt to interpret the far- 
reaching issues of our time. It emphasizes 
the social implications of religion, and it 
rings with a message that calls for goodwill 
and brotherhood. It carries the warning 
that there will be no survival of our civiliza- 
tion without justice and co-operation, with- 
out a government based on moral law, and 
without a burden of concern for. America 
and the world. Here are utterances that are 
genuinely prophetic, and that anticipate a 
moral revolution. Throughout the book are 
passages reminiscent of the Sermon on the 
Mount and its values in terms of the pres- 
ent situation. The emphasis of Jesus on the 
two great commandments comes repeatedly 
to the front: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God . . . thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” One writer says “In Christian- 
ity love is the real orthodoxy, hate the real 
heresy.” 

This entire book of sermons is unmis- 
takably based on the principle of liberalism. 
Here is liberal preaching that does not always 
call itself liberal, but puts it into practice, 
takes it for granted, though fully aware of 
its lack in the world at large. Here are 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and others, in- 
cluding five Unitarians—but you will never 
identify their denominational status by the 
content of their sermons. Controversial 
theology is not in evidence. It must needs 
be that some of these men hold doctrines 
not acceptable to all, but in this book they 
rise spendidly above all that, as they join 
in a passionate plea for goodwill and brother- 
hood, true democracy, a just world order, 
humanity united as one world without re- 
gard for differences of race, creed or class 
prejudice. This is true liberalism. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


. 


A chinese ‘Paul’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By Chen Li-Fu. 
New York: Philosophical Library. $3. 


Roscoe Pound writes a very beautiful pref- 
ace to a rather unbeautiful treatise. 

H. G. Wells, in his Outline of History 
pointed out that the Western world would 
never really derive full benefit of Chinese 
literature because of the tremendous difficul- 
ties with the translation. This impeding fac- 
tor is most evident in the work of Jen Tai, 
Chen Li-Fu translator. 


Another crippling factor is that both 
author and translator are apparently under 
occidental influence. Even more obvious is 
the devoted adherence to the Chiang Kai- 
shek school. If you like to think that modern 
China is the essence of perfection you ought 
to read this book. 

If you enjoy absolutes, ontologies and 
formulas you'll like this book. 

If the cultivation of Tao and Teh and 
sophi-conscienceness appeal to you you won't 
put this book down until it is finished. 


Chen’s discussion of the universe, of 
course, is trite. Equally trite is his interpre- 
tation of the individual and collective exist- 
ences. The stuff Chen feels so profound 
has been turned out by the ton in the last 
couple of thousand years. 

One gets the impression that Chen does 
to Chinese philosophy what Paul did to the 
genuine, down-to-earth philosophy of Jesus; 
i. e., turn it into an involved, systemized 


theology. 


The only interesting chapter in the volume, 
and probably the only informative one, is 
the “Motivation of the Progress of History.” 
The reviewer declines to spoil the surprise 
by discussing it. 

The pay-off comes on page 109 when 
Chen says, “Even to write an epigram on 
the wall of a famous temple once visited is 
an inkling of one’s desire to be living in the 
minds and eyes of other people to come.” 
When we Westerners do the same on our 
rest room walls we consider it vulgar and in 
poor taste. We Westerners are so insensitive. 


LYLE M. RATHBUN 


Only man is sacred 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OUR- 
SELVES. By Arnold H. Lowe. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2. 

Here is vigorous, liberal preaching on 
pertinent themes. These sermons on social 
evil, on “only man is sacred,” on marriage, 
on war, on “the escape from mediocrity,” 
are excellent, often Fosdickian. The writer 
insists that our lives, to be significant in our 
time, must rest on rock-bottom funda- 
mentals: the reality of God, the worth of 
man, the sanctity of the home, the spirit of 
Christ at grips with the world: Dr. Lowé 
is a Presbyterian minister, liberal in spirit, 
but with a strong foundation to his liberal- 
ism. (For example: “What is a man profited, 
if he keeps his denomination intact, if he 
maintain ecclesiastical tradition, and lose his 
own soul. . . Only one thing is sacred, and 
that is the flaming spirit of man”— p. 45.) 
This book is good grist for the parson, good 
reading for the layman. 

CURTIS BEACH 
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Renewed acquaintance 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By Joseph 
Wood Krutch. New York: William Sloane 
Associates. $3.50. 


A whimsical poet in prose, prophet of 
extreme individualism, interpreter and chron- 
icler of snow-storms, Thoreau is revealed 
through his own writings to be a cantan- 
kerous but rather loveable person. 


He renounces society, “signs off” the 
parish list and all human institutions (except 
his own home); goes to live in the not-very- 
wild-nor-distant wilderness at Walden Pond, 
where he builds for himself a squatter’s 
cabin, and thrives on an impossible diet of 
rice, potatoes and fish. He pokes fun at 
religion and morality but is all the while at 
heart a mystic and a transcendentalist, a 
moralist and a Puritan. He flees from mar- 
riage, considers mankind hopelessly blind, 
greedy and a slave to so-called civilization, 
but at the same time is friendly and affec- 
tionate when he chooses to be so. Singing 
continually the praises of mother Nature, to 
whom he gives his deepest love, he heaps 
upon mankind — Nature’s supreme achieve- 
ment — vitriol and contempt. Reflecting his 
own cynical attitude towards society, he finds 
that “the mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation.” With whole-souled integrity 
he makes an observation in one line, and 
with equal sincerity he contradicts it in the 
next — yet fails to note any incongruity there- 
in. He refuses to pay his poll tax and is 
therefore thrown into a comfortable prison 
cell (until a relative pays the tax for him). 
Through this experience, however, he earns 
the plaudits of Tolstoi and Gandhi as a 
prophet of non-resistance, which he is not. 


Though a graduate of Harvard College, 
he failed in every profession. he attempted, 
except surveying, which he rather liked, and 
so worked at, off and on, as he pleased, for 
many years. His father very considerately 
left him comfortably off, thereby saving him 
from. “quiet desperation.” Because of his 
background, Thoreau was never obliged to 
become an “unwilling slave” to civilization, 
which he might have been, were he depend- 
ent for his livelihood strictly upon his own 
exertions. 


Yet this highly impractical dreamer has 
succeeded far beyond many of his widely- 
acclaimed literary contemporaries. His 
modest fame, while he lived, resulted from 
the account of his experiment of plain living 
and high thinking at Walden Pond. That 
experiment appeals to many men in much 
the same way that “Robin Hood” and “Tom 
Sawyer” appeal to many boys. And “Wal- 
den,” which Thoreau distilled from the care- 
fully worked over records of his daily life, 
ineyitably has led his many admirers to the 
real treasure house of his “Journals.” The 
published “Journals” have greatly increased 

“Thoreau’s reputation while “Walden” is 
more popular than ever. Ninety years after 
his death, Thorean holds a much more 
honorable place in the literary history of 
America than he did during his lifetime. 

Mr. Krutch’s book (which betrays his own 
love of Nature) gives the reader a just and 
sympathetic understanding of Thoreau and 
it tempts one to renew again his acquaint- 
ance with “Walden.” 

FREDERICK L. WEIS 
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“Surely you don’t expect to win this 
argument by supporting it with two- 
value Aristotelian abstractions such as 
Count Korzybski exposed fully two dec- 
ades ago.” 


Colorful narrative 

YOUNG KING DAVID. By Mariam King. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.50. 

This is a well written story of the youth 
of David ending with his being crowned 
King of Israel. Marian King is a skilled story 
writer who fills her narrative with concrete 
and vivid pictures and infuses the whole 
story with emotional warmth and apprecia- 
tion. She can read between the lines of the 
brief Biblical narratives and bring her char- 
acters to life. 

Her interpretation of David’s religious be- 
liefs is quite traditional. The crude and prim- 
itive elements of his faith and ethics are 
somewhat evaded, yet on the whole the 
story seems quite true. 
prove useful and’ suggestive to church school 
teachers dealing with these Old Testament 


stories. SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Religious dramas 


FOURTEEN PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH. 
Edited by Kai Jurgensen and Robert Schenk- 
kan. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 


Here is a volume of brief religious dramas 
suitable for presentation in simple chancel 
settings. Edited by two dramatists with con- 
siderable “experience in little theater work, 
the plays are based on authentic early miracle 
dramas. The subject matter is quaint and 
should be treasured for traditional reasons, 
but it is not recommended for use in our 
liberal church. With the exception of The 
Tragedy of Job, the ideology expressed in 
the dramas is supernatural in character. 

ROBERT A. STORER 


The book should — 


Amusing musings 


MINISTER'S MONDAY. By Robert L. 
Eddy. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 


Ministers will find much that is them- 
selves peering from the pages of these 
humorous and _ occasionally penetrating 
essays. 

Minister's Monday stands for a day of 
catching up on things; not only work left 
undone last week but also reflections con- 
cerning the whole field of ends and par- 
ticularly the means, in the ministerial Vif. 
It represents a mood; the mood of a minis- 
ter “trying to kindle the fire of zeal in his 
heart and suddenly discovering that there 
is no fire of any kind, in the furnace.” Such 
subjects as the minister's mail, the choir, 
“suitably” hymns and attendance drives, 
offer fertile fields for whimsical treatment. 
The not-too-serious consideration of tech- 
niques, good and bad, for making hospital 


calls, is entertaining, especially those of the 
befuddled divine who got lost while leaving 


the hospital and wound up in the laundry 
in the basement. (The recital of this awk- 
ward experience was particularly disturbing 
to the reviewer since it is precisely what 
happened to him, BE, 

Liberals may well enjoy the chapter en- 
titled, “Theology as a Hobby.” The author 
urges that theology is a science, not in the 
old sense that science is a body of 
knowledge to be handed down. Rather, “ours 
should be a science which is an appetite!” 
(Italics mine.) The writer points out that 
scientists feel much more scientific when 
they are in the midst of an experiment and 
hoping they will discover something new, 
than when they are explaining Newton's law 
of action to torpid freshmen. 

ROSCOE E. TRUEBLOOD 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By I. H. Rubenstein. 
Chicago: The Waldain Press. $2.50. 


This little volume of hardly more than 
100 pages should be of interest to minis- 
ters as well as lawyers. Its three chapters 
deal with fortune telling, faith healing 
and pacifism. Criminal liability under 
the law is discussed and the exemptions 
accorded ministers and members of relig- 
ous groups are considered. The boo 
should be of help to those wishing to 
understand what to the layman often 
seem irrational legal technicalities. It 
is not particularly elevating, however, to 
find church folk exempted from prosecu- 
tion for practices in their religious wor- 
ship which the law condemns as “absurd, 
nefarious and fraudulent” when carried 


on in secular life.  peRKELEY B. BLAKE 


Being ‘mystical’ without being 
confused or obscure; lessons for west 


ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami 
Nikhilananda. Boston: Beacon Press. $1.75. 


It is the universal experience of mankind 
that life becomes significant (and thereby 
achieves an order and a peace which often 
passes understanding but it still, in a very 
real sense, peace) by the imposition upon its 
heterogeneity of a conceptual pattern. The 
ordering of life by the imposition of a 
mystique is, ultimately, the responsibility of 


each individual; and the success or failure 
to the individuals’ success in discovering an 
adequate mystique. 

But it is also true that an integrated social 
or corporate life is emotionally acceptable tc 
its individual members (and therefore Bia 
sible) only when it acquires meaning 
a corporate and socially shared mystique 
The great religions of the world are the ex. 
pression in myth, ritual, codés, and philoso- 
phies of those corporate mystiques whicl 


have been imposed upon life by large and 

successful cultural groups. es 
_ The value of such a religion to the indi- 
vidual and to the society is so great that*it 
exerts an intrinsic authority over every indi- 
vidual who is born into the culture (or 
adopted into it). Even when it proves in- 
adequate to the needs of an individual the 
religious tradition furnishes him with the 
effective vocabulary of denial and rebellion, 
and from it he draws many of the liberating 
“truths” which form the pattern of a new 
mystique. 

Some individuals within every religious 
tradition find it possible to integrate their 
personalities around a few banal generali- 
ties which in no wise exploit the full poten- 
tialities of the faith. Others uiscover in the 
tradition crazy quilt patterns of particular 
superstitions and taboos which make their 
lives significant for themselves but fantasti- 
cally bewildering for others. 

The wise, however, (and among these is 
Swami Nikhilananda) find in their native 
religions a few great generative and imagina- 
tive concepts which impose meaning upon 
a constantly growing area of experience. For 
Nikhilananda the basic ideas of Hinduism 
offer a pattern of meaning not only for what 
he finds in Indian life and tradition but, also, 
for what he discovers in western culture and 
scientific truths and world politics. To such 
a man those significant truths around which 
he constructs his own individual mystique 
must, inevitably, seem to comprise the 
Essence of Hinduism. 

In the volume under review the Swami 
offers us three essays.” In Faith for Today 
he gives a swift, clear, and rather elementary 
exposition of Hindu metaphysic and shows 
its value and relevance in the present world 
crisis. 

In Transformation of Western Culture 
into a Spiritual Culture the Swami reveals 
some penetrating insights into the quality of 
spiritual living. If he fails to understand 
the religious significance of much that is 
truly spiritual in our western culture, we 
must still admit that he has come to it with 
more understanding and appreciation than 
most of us can display in our approach to 
Indian religion and culture. 

The third essay, Immortality, is an exposi- 
tion of Hindu psychological theory and its 
corresponding ideas about the nature of the 
soul. With the sure instinct of a careful 
thinker the author has seen that the question 
of immortality is a question about the nature 
of man. The result (although it offers me 
no help at all in formulating my own 
mystique) is a beautiful example of honest 
and winsome exposition. The thoughts are 
presented, as in the other two essays, with- 
out professional jargon, authoritative quota- 
tions, or intellectual brow-beating. Although 
the thought seems naive and the analogies 
are at times inept there is a wealth of sug- 
gestive ideas for the religious student or the 
religious seeker. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this little 
volume is its demonstration of the fact that 
the “mystical” man is not necessarily con- 
fused and obscure when dealing with the 
problems which are soluble by the scientific 
method of reasoning and accurate observa- 
tion, 

_ “. NAPOLEON W. LOVELY 
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Newsflash: Schweitzer to visit U. S. in July 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
by Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $3.75. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY. Edited by Charles R. Joy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $8.75. 


The Alsatian, Albert Schweitzer, one of 
the greatest thinkers and doers of our time, 
expects to come to the United States for a 
visit in July. Fortunately a number of books 
published in this country recently are help- 
ing greatly to-acquaint people with this 
unusually versatile man who is not only a 
very remarkable medical missionary but also 
an accomplished musician, theologian, phil- 
osopher and writer, and who, although his 
following abroad is a large one, has been, 
until recently, comparatively little known in 
America. 


Outstanding among these new books is 
The Africa of Albert Schweitzer, which has 
been designated by the American Library 
Association as one of the “Fifty Notable 
Books of 1948.” The authors flew to Africa 
in the summer of 1947 where, “after a whole 
week of travel by train, truck and dugout,” 
they finally reached Dr. Schweitzer’s hospi- 
tal at Lambarene on the Ogowe River in 
French Equatorial Africa. Here these two 
men were welcomed by the “Old Doctor” 
and his staff, and became members of the 
hospital family for several weeks. They 
“Were not mere spectators of a miracle of 
mercy ; they “walked and talked, ate and 
worked with Albert Schweitzer.” They were 
assigned responsibilities and were “permitted 
to share the problems, anxieties, hopes, plans, 
dreams of this extraordinary jungle doctor.” 
Dr. Joy took hundreds of photographs of all 
phases of the work at Lambarene so that, 
as a result, their book is a complete and a 
very vivid picture. 

We see the Doctor directing the day’s 
work with great efficiency, understanding 
and humor. We see him visiting the sick, 
settling disputes or “palavers” among the 
natives, conducting church services in the 
open air, playing with his pet animals of 
which he has many and, in the evening, 
plaving on his zinc-lined piano with organ 
pedals, or, late into the night, writing at his 
small table. either letters to the many friends 


who contribute to his work, or upon the ~ 


third volume of his Philosophy of Civiliza- 
tion. The Doctor’s great sense of humor, 
his extreme kindness as well as his firmness 
with the natives, and the many other human 
qualities which endear him to staff and 
patients are brought out again and again. 
The story of how Doctor Schweitzer 
started his hospital “is an epic in itself: he 
had raised all the funds for the new enter- 
prise; he himself had gathered all the suv- 
plies necessary for the establishment of the 
hospital. seventy cases of them, all carefullv 
classified and personally conducted through 
the mazes of transport and customs.” . . . 
“A modern pre-historic man,” he calls him- 
self; “his hospital has been built like a lake- 
dweller’s village on piles so that high river 
waters will not endanger the buildings and 


Dr. Schweitzer in Africa 


so that the torrential rains of the long wet 
season may sweep down from the hillside 
without carrying them away.” . . . The hos- 
pital now comprises forty structures, rang- 
ing from the main building and ward build- 
ings down to a shed for dugout canoes. It 
includes “a building for the Pahouins, an- 
other for the Galoas, another for the Koulou- 
Mouton tribe, so that each can have its re- 
quired isolation.” Now a hundred and ten 
acres out of a total of two hundred and 
twenty, are cleared, and scores of acres are 
under cultivation, many citrous fruit trees, 
which are not native to the region, having 
been set out. 

The book also gives us a resume of the 
history of the region including the history 
of missions, some “startling and ghastly” 
figures about the American slave trade, and 
a tragic account of the warring of the native 
tribes against each other. It describes many 
of the customs and superstitions of the 
natives. About the latter, Dr. Schweitzer 
says, “Europeans will never be able to 
understand how terrible is the life of the 
poor creatures who pass their days in con- 
tinual fear of the fetishes which can be used 
against them. Only those who have seen 
this misery at close quarters will understand 
that it is a simple human duty to bring these 
primitive peoples a new view of the world 
which can free them from these torturing 
superstitions.” 

“In the Lambarene Hospital we see in 
miniature the great drama that is taking 
place in all of Equatorial Africa, the drama 
brought about by the juxtaposition and inter- 
mingling of a primitive, material and 
spiritual culture with one that is modern. 
The last chapter in the book is an essay by 
Schwitzer, himself, entitled Our Task in 
Colonial Africa. ; 

The authors, quite naturally, have brought 
out much of the good Doctor’s philosophy of 
life and of his philosophy of civilization. They 
have recorded many incidents which demon- 
strate his doctrine of Reverence for Life, not 
only for human life but for all life. After 
reading The Africa of Albert Schweitzer, one 
is ready to dip into his philosophical writ- 
ings, a very fine introduction to which is: 
Albert Schweitzer: an Anthology, edited by 
Dr. Joy and published by The Beacon Press. 

EVERETT SKILLINGS, Chairman, 
U. S. Schweitzer Fellowship. 
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OPEN FORUM 


a 


Swanson contends: 


‘By all means let us 


have a Great Controversy’ over By-laws 


The editorial in the January Christian 
Register entitled “Let Us Have a Great Con- 
troversy,” and signed uc, calls for an an- 
swer. Since I am the one who introduced 
the proposed amendment [to the By-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association], adding 
the words “under God” to a previously pro- 
posed amendment, perhaps you will permit 
me to make reply. 

The editorial does not make clear what 
the proposed amendments are. There are 
two amendments to our By-laws proposed. 
The first was proposed by Rev. Dana M. 
Greeley, and recommends that in Article I, 
Section 5, the words be inserted: 


“that individual freedom of belief is an 


inherent part of the Unitarian way of 
lifes 2a rs 


so that the whole section would read: 


“The Association recognizes that its 
constituency is congregational in tradi- 
tion and polity, that individual freedom 
of belief is an inherent part of the Uni- 
tarian way of life, and that therefore 
nothing in these By-laws is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test.” 


Immediately after Mr. Greeley’s introduc- 
tion of this proposed amendment, I asked 
why he had introduced it, and what was its 
purpose. If I understand him correctly, his 
purpose is to make it clear, once and for all, 
that individual freedom of belief is the basic 
principle of Unitarianism, that there is and 
can be no test whatever of anyone’s beliefs 
in Unitarianism, and that all questions of 
whether our officials have adequately pro- 
moted our beliefs are improper and out of 
order—since our leaders’ beliefs, and our 


own, are all strictly an individual matter, and _ 


are never henceforth to be an issue. If I 
now understand him further, it is also his 
hope that, with this absolute individual free- 
dom, and complete lack of restraint, our Uni- 
tarian movement will still be a deeply theistic 
and Christian fellowship, that the forces for 
belief in God and loyalty to Jesus in our 
fellowship are sufficiently strong to guarantee 
the religious character of our movement in 
the future. 


I have great respect and affection for Mr. 
Greeley. I share with him his own deep 
faith in God. There is no quarrel between 
Mr. Greeley and myself on grounds of our 
own religious faith. However, I cannot agree 
with his optimism that this proposed amend- 

“ment will make no difference to the future 
of Unitarianism. One might well ask, if it 
will make no difference, why have it? But 
if past experience indicates anything, it does 
indicate that such an amendment as is pro- 
posed will be taken by the humanists of our 
fellowship as complete justification for their 
own position, and complete endorsement of 
recent tendencies in our denominational life 
towards humanism. This proposed amend- 
ment will remove the last vestige of restraint 
upon those who would make of Unitarianism 
a gospel of humanism. Its effect will be to 
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.taken at Annual Meetings. 


nullify the whole statement of purpose con- 
tained in Sections 1 and 2 of that same 
Article I of our By-laws. Its prospects are 
very alarming to some of us. It is, indeed, 
a serious proposal, well deserving careful 
consideration. 


Feeling some concern about this proposed 
amendment, I conferred with Mr. Greeley 
after he had offered it, and requested him to 
consider as an amendment to his proposed 
amendment the addition of the words “under 
God” after the words “individual freedom 
of belief.” He was not willing to accept 
these words as part of his proposed amend- 
ment. It was therefore necessary to offer 
the addition of the two important words, 
“under God,” as a separate amendment. I 
wished to offer them simply as an amend- 
ment to the proposed amendment by Mr. 
Greeley. But I was advised by Counsel of 
the aua, and the chairman of the Business 
Committee, that this could not be done, and 
that it would be necessary to offer my pro- 
posed amendment to an amendment as an 
entirely separate amendment. This will ex- 
plain, I trust, why the awkward device is 
offered, in our voting at the next May Meet- 
ings, of two proposed amendments which 
are identical save for the inclusion of the 
two words—“under God”—in my own 
version. 


Since the proposed ‘amendments are now, 
apparently, to go before our denomination 
next May, those of us who feel the danger 
of Mr. Greeley’s proposal must speak, and 
speak now. By all means let us have a great 
controversy, rather than a little one. Pro- 
found issued are involved. By our vote at 
these next May Meetings, we shall most cer- 
tainly decide whether Unitarianism is to call 
a halt to the humanistic drift of our denomi- 
national life and become again a genuine 
fellowship of religious faith, or whether we 
are to continue that drift at an accelerated 
pace, denying our inheritance and betraying 
our tradition until Unitarianism becomes 
humanism pure and simple. Much as I re- 
gret it, the issue and choice is now before us. 


I quite agree with H c m that God does 
not exist or cease to exist by virtue of votes 
I am not wor- 
ried about God. I am worried only about 
the future of Unitarianism, It is quite pos- 
sible that Unitarianism, as a religious fellow- 
ship, may cease to exist, by virtue of votes 
taken at Annual Meetings. We are already 
alienating our finest spirits, in increasing 
numbers, by the blatant and boastful secu- 
larism which has infectd our fellowship for 
these past ten years or more. The real ques- 
tion for us to face is this: Do we stand for 
anything? We have so exalted the “free- 
mind” principle, and so encouraged human- 
ism in our midst, that now we are unable 
to state anything coherent as a belief com- 
mon to Unitarians. We have lost our in- 
tegrity as a religious movement. We are 
a debating society—yes! We are an amiable 


group of people who agree never to take 
any of our beliefs so seriously that we let 
them interfere with our zeal to redouble our 
efforts to go—we know not where! 


And as a first contribution towards what 
I hope will be a great controversy, may I 
offer this observation: That it is-a basic con- 
fusion of thought to identify (1) religious 
liberty within the state, which is one of the 
cardinal points of democracy, with (2) reli- 
gious liberty within a voluntary group, such 
as our Unitarian movement.’ For I have 
heard it argued, with feeling, that because 
we believe in the principle of religious liberty 
in America, therefore we must believe 
equally in complete religious liberty within 
our Unitarian movement. This argument 


has a quick and superficial appeal; but it is 


an illegitimate and false argument, and for 
this reason: The state is a compulsory group 
to which we must belong whether we will 
or no, Religious freedom, in democracy, is 
very dear to all of us. But what does it 
meanP It means that, within the area of 
the compulsory state, individuals are free 
to choose the religion of their own prefer- 
ence, or choose no religion. The state leaves 
the individual free from compulsion from 
the state, in his religion. No man has to 
belong to any church, or have any religion 
at all, unless he so desires. But the church, 
or the religious association, is a voluntary 
group within the state. No one has to belong 
to it unless he voluntarily decides to do so. 
He can withdraw from it at will. The state 
leaves him free to examine, compare and 
consider all the various religious fellowships, 
and then to choose which shall have his 
loyalty—or no religious fellowship. He will 
examine all religions, and then, freely, with- 
out compulsion, pledge his loyalty to that 
religion which wins his approval. He will 
say, I desire to stand for what this partic- 
ular church or religion, stands for! I be- 
lieve as this church believes! 


Is it at all reasonable to pretend that 
the act of joining a voluntary religious fel- 
lowship leaves a man still as free and un- 
committed as he was before he joined? This 
is nonse. When we choose our church, 
our religion, we do surrender that much of 
our freedom.. We join with others for the 
purpose of pledging ourselves to its way of 
life, worshiping with that group in its wor- 
ship of God, and promoting among men the 
beliefs, the conviction, the truths which are 
the covenant of that religious group. If a 
man wants only to be free, he will not, and 
should not, join any church. A church 
exists for the purpose of offering him an op- 
portunity to give witness to its truth, to 
surrender his freedom in loyalty to it, and 
yield his life to it. It is a strange confusion 
amongst us that so many voices should be 
saying so loudly that our Unitarian move- 
ments stand only for the “free mind.” That 
is ridiculous. Any man can be much more 
free by staying outside all religious groups. 
Why should he ever come in? 

If Mr. Greeley’s amendment passes, it 
will remove from our fellowship the last 


shred of a common loyalty to a common 
truth which can hold us together. Unless 
we can be united, at the very minimum, in 
our humble recognition of God, we can be 
united in nothing worthy of the name reli- 
gion. An ethical society—yes! A fellow- 


ship of liberals for humanitarian reform—yes! 
A debating society to discuss religious ideas 
—yes! But a church, or a religious fellow- 
ship—no!_ And we are already perilously 
close to that condition.—REV. HARVEY SWAN- 
son, Lancaster, Pa. 


Greeley replies: Not ready ‘to 
excommunicate any Abou Ben Adhem/’ 


Although reference is made to the con- 
gregationalist tradition and polity of the 
Association, and guarantee of congregational 
freedom is given, there is no reference in the 
By-laws of the ava to individual freedom of 
belief. Certainly individual freedom is as 
important as congregational freedom, and if 
the body of churches allows congregational 
dissent, it could allow individual dissent. 
I am very sure that the vast majority of our 
theists and of the rank and file of our fellow- 
ship, while emphasizing the importance of 
the doctrinal content of our faith, would 
simultaneously insist that freedom of belief 
is an indispensable tenet of Unitarianism. 
From my point of view it is only right that 
this tenet should be written into the By-laws 
together with the present interpretation of 
religion, in accordance with the teachings of 
Jesus, as summed up in love to God and 
love to man, 

I subscribe entirely to the phrase “Free- 
dom under God”; but I am not prepared to 
insist that another man or even another Uni- 
tarian should relate his concept of freedom 
and his concept of God as inextricably one 
to the other as I do. Nor am I prepared to 
excommunicate any Abou Ben Adhem who 
doesn’t happen to believe as I believe. I re- 


call that Jesus said, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, that ye have 
love one to another.” And I would not 
allow our fellowship to get into the position 
of fearing or of persecuting heresy. To be 
true to our faith we must rely upon the 
power of persuasion to convert the dissenter, 
and the power of truth to prevent us, as we 
have the truth, from being converted by the 
dissenter. In the meantime, again, I say 
that our statement of purpose should have 
both doctrinal content and a statement of 
allegiance to the way of freedom, both of 
which, historically, have characterized Uni- 
tarianism. For these reasons I submitted 
my amendment, and for these reasons I 
could not conscientiously retract it. 


The sections referred to in our By-laws 
constitute not a creed, but a statement of 
purpose, and should include acknowledg- 
ment both of the content and the method of 
our faith. I will defend with equal vigor, 
as representative of our genius, and of 
majority opinion, the preservation of the 
present theistic and Christian phrases, and 
the insertion of my amendment recognizing 
“individual freedom of belief” as “ 
herent part of the Unitarian way of life.” 

REY DANA MCLEAN, GREELEY, Boston 


Channing on an earlier ‘Great Controversy’ 


“Old Unitarianism must undergo impor- 
tant modifications or developments. Thus I 
have felt for years . . . . Its history is sin- 
gular. It began as a protest against the 
rejection of reason—against mental slavery. 

_ It pledged itself to progress as its life and 
end; but it has gradually grown stationary, 
and now we have a Unitarian Orthodoxy. 

_ Perhaps this is not to be. wondered at or 
deplored, for all reforming bodies .seem 

_ doomed to stop, in order to keep the ground, 
much or little, that they have gained. 

_ They become conservative, and out of them 

; must spring new reformers, to be persecuted 

generally by the old.” (Quoted by Stow 

Persons, Free Religion, An American Faith, 
New Haven, 1947, p. 12). 


One would almost suppose that when 
Channing wrote these sentiments to James 
Martineau in 1841, he had in mind not only 


tury but also the humanist movement of our 
own. At any rate, his observations are ex- 
ceedingly timely, in view of Mr. Meserve’s 
editorial, “Let us Have a- Great Contro- 
versy,” in the January Register. 

Many who have visited our churches 
a the nation held the feeling with Mr. 


the transcendentalist movement of his cen- . 


Broome (“A Frank Report to Britain on 
American Unitarianism,” January, Register) 
that the static condition of current Unitarian- 
ism in certain sections of the country is any- 
thing but healthy and that a more humanistic 
point of view is a much needed prescription. 


Those of us from the Midwest—the “heart 
of American conservatism” according to most 
generalizations—are quite amused as we 
travel eastward and note the stuffy conser- 
vatism of many Unitarian services there and 
listen to the naive conception that human- 
ism is but a polite term for atheism and is 
something opposed to and in contradiction 
of Unitarianism. 


Perhaps it is opposed to and in contradic- 
tion of the Unitarian Orthodoxy of which 
Channing was familiar, but I for one cannot 
but believe that humanism—which ranges in 
shades of thought from Dietrich and Thomas 
Mann to John Dewey and Julian Huxley— 
will become a more powerful force in the 
coming century than transcendentalism ever 
was in the past; that it can serve as a coun- 
ter-balance to some of our pale intellectual- 
ism by offering a much-needed instrument 
of emotion; and that it can become the dy- 
namic uniting force behind our consolidation 
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with the other liberal churches such as the 
Universalist. 

It is the individual Unitarian’s choice to 
decide whether his church will continue to 
mother the movement which it has so long 
been haphazardly nourishing, or whether his 
church will prefer the more quiescent path 
of resting on past laurels. 

WARREN ALLEN SMITH, Rippey, Iowa 


Why not both! 


The editorial “Let us Have a Great Con- 
troversy” [January issue] was of interest to 
me, and surely to others who have been 
concerned over the Humanist-Theist issue. 
A few months ago I would have agreed that 
a great controversy was desirable, but hav- 
ing studied both sides, I begin to wonder 
why it is not possible to be on both sides? 

Actually I do not see how a Theist could 
but be a Humanist also. Humanism is a 
necessary adjunct to Theism, and if a 
Humanist lived up to his beliefs he would 
be a Theist in practice however he chose to 
define God. I wonder how many have been 
misled, as I was, by Deitrich’s statement, 
“The Humanist prefers to ignore the idea 
of God.” As though an honest seeker of 
the truth could ignore Him in any concept 
of philosophy or theology! 

How can anyone define a Humanist any 
more than one can define God to the satis- 
faction of the majority—free thinkers or 
orthodox? Why must we label any one in 
the Unitarian Fellowship, or why must we 
label ourselves, committed as we are to the 
search for Truth—“known or to be known.” 

A little agnosticism can be a healthy thing 
if one has not given up seeking to know the 
truth, and I could wish for nothing better 
than that one might be a sincere Humanist 
until he becomes, inevitably, a Theist. 

ALICE K. LARSON, Springfield, Mass. 


Interpenetrations 


H. C. M. suggests (January issue) that 
we have a great controversy regarding hu- 
manism versus theism, this controversy to be 
between “our best and most acute philosoph- 
ical minds.” Now my mind is not of the 
“best and most acute philosophical” type so 
I am not qualified to enter the arena where 
the battle royal is to be fought. Just for 
the record I am not even a Unitarian but 
could I be allowed to do just a little sniping 
from the side lines? 

A year or two ago I became interested 
in humanism — read the literature and at- 
tended the meetings. I got a lot of good 
out of humanism but abandoned the meet- 
ings because they tended to degenerate, I 
thought, to a worship at the shrine of 
science by a group of unscientific people. 
It seemed to me there was much talk of 
science and yet no science. 

Upon leaving the Humanists I started 


going to hear our local Unitarian minister, 


Rev. Josiah Bartlett. He said in one of his 
sermons that religion and science “interpene- 
trate.” I believe that H. C. M. implies that 
theism and humanism “interpenetrate.” 
Whether they do or not it adds to my own 
peace of mind to believe that they do. To 
the theist I would say that he can not see 
with my eyes, perhaps not even with my 
glasses and perhaps the angle from which 
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I am looking is entirely different from his. 
How will we see colors alike if I am color 
blind? To the humanist I would say— 
“Don’t fence me in.” Don’t ask a man to 
use his head, his heart and his hands toward 
the betterment of his fellow man and then 
be embarrassed because, in the doing of 
that, one perhaps “transcends” oneself and 
starts talking and acting like atheist. 
Genuine Humanists and theists do not make 
strange bedfellows. 

JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle 


Needed starch 


Congratulations on the cM editorial, “Let 
us have a great controversy” [January is- 
sue]. Wobbling and unstable Unitarians 
need a moratorium on their differences and 
new strength to go forward with their self- 
imposed tasks. 

SAMUEL S. WYER, Columbus 


Evidence, General! 


Twice in successive months a General 
Newcomer has used these columns to attack 
me. He first charged me with “witch-hunt- 
ing,” “fomenting hysteria” and “spreading 
anti-communist venom.” He presented no 
evidence to support his charges and made 
no attempt to refute my statements. The 
manner and method of his attacks form an 
almost perfect demonstration of one~of the 
techniques mentioned in my November 
editorial. 

His first letter was also an illustration of 
that curious twist of mind which leads some 
people to place the blame for evil not on 
him who does the evil but upon him who 
calls attention to it. That is like blaming 
arson not on the firebug who started the 
blaze but on the men who seek to put it out. 
It was Lenin, not I, who instructed his Com- 
munists “to resort to all sorts of devices, 
maneuvers, and illegal methods, to evasion 
and subterfuge.” It was Stalin, not I, who 
directed his followers to carry the class 
struggle to its revolutionary climax. It is the 
Communists who have developed and who 
use the techniques which I described. If 
my description was inaccurate and_ ill- 
founded why didn’t the General produce 
some evidence to prove it so? 

In his second letter General Newcomer, 
by skillful use of implication and innuendo, 
accuses me of professional incompetence and 
intellectual dishonesty. This is an insult 
not only to me but to the university which 
employs me and to my professional col- 
leagues who have long since admitted me to 
their fellowshiv. The General speaks often 
in his letters of fairness. Will he now either 
produce proof to support his insinuations or 
else withdraw them? 

While he is at it, let him also explain why 
he calls “unfairly critical” a review which 
spoke of “the substantial value of the book”; 
praised the author’s integrity, independence 
of mind and shrewdness of insight: and 
urged the careful consideration of the 
author’s opinion. 

The General also implies that I regularly 
advance the view that the majority of Soviet, 
Czechoslovakian, and Baltic peoples are dis- 
satisfied with their governments and have 
no confidence in their future progress. The 
General is careless with the truth. I have 
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. things may look tough 
at the moment, but let’s not sacrifice our 
intellectual honesty. You don’t see ME 
calling for any supernatural intervention 
in the ordered workings of the cosmos.” 


“Now, Joe. . 


never held this view and I certainly have 
never advanced it. 

Finally, to conclude on a minor note, the 
General complains that my review will not 
inspire anyone to buy the book. That, 
General Newcomer, is the job of the pub- 
lisher’s promotion department and not the 
function of a reviewer. 

WARREN B. WALSH, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Labor and Walsh 


I have read with interest the editorial in 
the November, 1948 issue, “Stand Up and 
Fight-Or Face Sure  Servitude.” The 
writer of the article is to be congratulated 
as I feel the article is presented in a fashion 
long needed as a discussion base of this 
problem. I am writing to ask if permission 
can be granted to reprint the editorial to 
afford a more wide-spread distribution. 

TILLIMAN K. GARRISON, Seattle, president, 


Washington State Federation of Labor. 


‘Stand up and fight!’ 


I wish to commend your good judg- 
ment in featuring in the November issue 
of The Christian Register the ably written 
editorial by Mr. Walsh on the subject 
“Stand Up and Fight.” 

Here on the Pacific Coast at least, some 
of our churches are plagued with fellow- 
travelers in the pulpit as well as in the pews. 

The effect on the Unitarian Church in 
this country of communist infiltration will 
be disastrous unless those of us who be- 
lieve in democracy and sane liberalism have 
the courage to face squarely the issue in 
the several local societies to which we 
belong. 


‘THURLOW T. TAFT, Santa Monica 


‘War of ideas’ 


The article, “What We As Unitarians 
Stand For” . . . in the January issue is in 
my opinion as well-written and complete an 
analysis of the Unitarian position as I have 
ever read. Several of my non-Unitarian 
friends have asked for information regard- 
ing our church and this article will help me 
introduce Unitarianism to them . . . so that 
they cannot help but grasp its true signifi- 
cance. 

. . . I cannot agree with the strong criti- 
cism of the editorial, “Stand Up and Fight,” 
voiced by Brigadier General Newcomer and 
Mr. Touchet in their letters in the January 
issue. I believe the editorial is much to the 
point, for isn’t it true that the Communists 
are usually not self-revealing and that their 


methods are undemocratic and revolution- 
ary? Also isn’t it true that the Communists 
usually have a well organized plan of ac- 
tion? 

I cannot follow how anyone who believes 
in the democratic way of life could oppose 
Mr. Walsh’s advice on practical ways to pre- 
serve it. There is certainly no reason to feel 
that Mr. Walsh would not be equally op- 
posed to perils from the right just because 
he did not mention “Fascism” ~in his edi- 
torial. I cannot see how needed reforms in 
a democracy could possibly be retarded by 
facing up to the facts regarding illiberal 
forces within our society. To me, the issue 
of Communism versus Democracy is much 
too important to remain indifferent or to at- 
tempt to play the middle of the road. In 
conclusion . . . I am strongly opposed to 
war with Russia but the “War of Ideas” is 
here and anyone who believes in democracy 
must fight for those ideas. 


JOHN A. GRIFFIN, Indianapolis 


Exactness of terms 


Most of us would say that there is vital 
need of clear thinking in the present world 
crisis or crises. There is indeed such need 
especially as to the meaning of a few words 
which might be called keywords for our 
world problems. ‘The first of these, doubt- 
less, is communism. 

Very many people confuse communism 
with atheism and materialism and with dic- 
tatorship and “police state” methods of re- 
pression. And when they use the word, 
they mean by it not only communism in its 
proper sense but also these other things. In- 
deed this is the most common and popular 
use. of the word. And there is reason to 
believe that certain powerful interests have 
purposely cultivated the idea that com- 
munism must necessarily and always include 
these other things, and especially atheism. 
So the proper use of the word, and particu- 
larly what it does not include, needs to be 
noted and to be emphasized again and again. 

There are only two proper meanings of 
“communism”: either a) the common owner- 
ship of the material basis of human life, 
or b) the limited common ownership of the 
material basis, ie. (generally) the common 
ownership of the means of production, with 
more or less allowance of private property 
rights in other fields. This latter, we under- 
stand, is the kind of communism which 
Soviet Russia is practising. If we are to 
think clearly then, we must see that a com- 
munist may, or may not, be an atheist; for 
atheism is an entirely different concept and 
not really an element of communism. 

It is a significant part of church history, 
which should be known to all Christian 
people, that the early Christians were com- 
munists, that is, that they tried communism 


' for a while. For in the book of Acts (chap. 


4: verses 32-35) we read: “The multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and 
soul; and not one of them said that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common. . . . For 
neither was there among them any that 
lacked; for as many as were possessors of © 
land or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold and laid 
them at the apostles’ feet; and distribution — 
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was made unto each, according as any one 
had need.” 

Besides, throughout most of the history of 
the Christian church there have been Chris- 
tion religious orders organized on a com- 
munist basis. And in the Greek world, Plato, 
who is commonly regarded as one of the 
very greatest minds in all the history of 
philosophy, made communism one of the 
features of his ideal of the state, as out- 
lined in his greatest work, “The Republic.” 

In the history of the United States, the 
Shaker sect is an instance of a communist 
body with a fundamentally religious basis 
and character. But perhaps the best known 
communistic experiment in this country was 
that of Brook Farm in West Roxbury. 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Unitarian leaders, Channing, Emerson 
and Parker, had indirect connection with 
this movement. 


The fact that the history of communism 
includes these prominent instances, both 
ancient and modern, is proof enough that it 
is not essentially or necessarily materialistic 
in motive or objective. Even less does his- 
tory permit the inference that it necessarily 
involves such immoral and cruel repression 
as that by which the present Russian dicta- 
torship holds and extends its political power. 
Nor, according to history, does it necessarily 
involve “class war,” or the “fifth column” 
technique of aggression against other nations. 

As for communism in the strict and proper 
sense of the word, we do not believe in it; 
we are convinced that it would not work. 
Any nation, however, has a right to adopt it 
for itself, if its people wish, and does not 
put itself into the hands of a dictator or 
dictators. But any dictatorship, we believe, 
is a menace to the peace of the world and 
the freedom of mankind in proportion to 
the extent of its power. Such the Soviet 
government, with its present policy and 
activities, is. Beyond question, it is a threat 
to the peace and freedom of all the world 
which we could disregard only at our peril. 
This, we believe, is the only view an intelli- 
gent person can take of the Russian dictator- 
ship, and its barbarous methods, and _ its 
obviously belligerent spirit and temper. 

In view of this world predicament, defini- 
tion of the meaning of words might, at first 
thought, appear to be merely an academic 
concern. But it is an undesirable fact that 
communism has made a moving appeal to 
multitudes of people. Therefore we need, 
for our own interest and safety, to try to 
understand this fact and the character, of the 
Russian government. For such an under- 
standing, exactness in the use of terms must 
be important. 

REY. FRANKLIN ZEIGER, Melrose, Mass. 


For ‘statusquoticians’ 


One of the resolutions reine by the 
Business Committee before the May meet- 


ne last year, recommended to the churches , 


study of communism and people’s move- 
ments which might be called communistic. 
In a slightly revised form it was also turned 


hich it-was discussed. : 

‘Since that time, President James Conant 
‘Harvard has written a book, Education 
a Divided World; in which he states, 


a ; 


by the Round Table conference at _ 


“Now let's try it the other way—you 
be the Humanist and Yl be the Theist.” 


“The first requirement for maintaining a 
healthy attitude in our Universities in these 
days .. . is to get the discussion of modern 
Marxism out into the open. . . . Studying a 
philosophy does not mean endorsing it, 
much less proclaiming it.” 

This healthy attitude should not bé con- 
fined to the campus, for says the 37th an- 
nual report of the Carnegie Corporation, 
“Whether we are to live in peace with Rus- 
sia—as we profoundly hope—or in strife, it 
is of the utmost importance that we achieve 
a systematic and full understanding of Rus- 
sian culture and history, and of the habits, 
beliefs, motivations, fears and loyalties of 
the Russian people.” Since this report of 
the giant steel corporation was written, 
events have moved on in China, and else- 
where. 

It is time that the statusquoticians in the 
churches learned to read the new language, 
and to understand it. ©ur department of 
education of the ava has the authority to 
provide the churches with study materials 
in line with the suggestions of President 
Conant, and the Carnegie Corporation. 

HAROLD P. MARLEY, Chicago 


Those utopians 


. . . In the lead article of the January 
issue . . . President Conant of Harvard 
blames “those Utopians who are advocating 
immediate world government” for “paint- 
ing a black picture of the atomic age 
or biological warfare with the avowed pur- 
pose of scaring people into accepting their 
remedy.” The “black picture” has been 
painted by scientists. It is being used as 
one argument for the need of replacing 
world anarchy with world law. To effect 
such a purpose requires the powers of Goy- 
ernment. World Government is a proposal 
by means of which we may expect to estab- 
lish a basis for world-wide law and order. It 
may prove to be a remedy for conditions 
which have never yet been remedied by 
means of leagues, treaties or alliances. World 
federalists include in their ranks such scien- 
tists as Professor Urey and Dr. Einstein; 
such distinguished lawyers as Justice Dou- 
glas and Judge Jerome _N. Frank; such edu- 
cators as Dr. Hamilton Holt and Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Schuman; such clerics as Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson and Rt. Rev. Bernard J. 
Sheil. These and many others are brushed 


-aside by Mr. Conant as. “Utopians” and 


charged with the attempt to “scare” people 
into accepting their “remedy.” 

‘As one who has been active in the World 
Federalist movement for eight years I have 
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yet to hear a proponent attempt to scare 
people in order to secure members. 

If any group has aroused fear it is the 
Scientists. The cause of their fear is a 
potent argument for any proposal that bears 
promise of a more peaceful world. World 
federalists offer a logical solution for an age 
old problem that scientific development has 
made an immediate necessity if humanity is 
to survive. Such a sweeping statement as 
that which Mr. Conant makes shows no clear 
knowledge of what World Federalists are 
doing and is unjustified. It should at least 
be accompanied by a constructive counter 
proposal. 

ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT, Philadelphia 


Prison for ‘absolutist’ 
conscientious objectors? 


With the passage of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 we are faced once more with the 
question of Conscientious Objectors who take 
an “absolutist” position in regard to the 
draft. The federal government is losing no 
time in prosecuting these absolutists. With 
the pacifists who come under the definition 
of “religious training and belief” as outlined 
by the act, there is little difficulty. These 
people may register and then be deferred. 
Those who take an absolutist position face 
prosecution and prison sentences up to five 
years. Most absolutists recognize that a 
prison term is what they must expect for 
wilful violation of the law. Yet I raise the 
question if those of us in religious organiza- 
tions should not feel impelled to seek com- 
plete exemption for these men who follow 
their conscientious convictions to a logical 
conclusion and admit of no compromise with 
their religious beliefs. This, I submit, must 
be seriously considered by all those who be- 
lieve in “freedom of conscience and freedom 
of religion.” Admittedly, political arguments 
may be made against this absolutist position, 
yet argument against it from a religious point 
of view is extremely difficult, and it is with 
this aspect of the question that we are con- 
cerned. 

There is a second type of prosecution 
which the government is carrying on, this is 
prosecution against those who “aid and abet 
and counsel” individuals to take an absolutist 
or non-cooperative position. In this connec- 
tion, several cases have come up. Ministers 
who may counsel parishioners to follow the 
dictates of their consciences may be liable to 
imprisonment on this score if an individual 
parishioner takes an absolutist position. 
There are several such cases now pending. 

But the same situation arises in the case 
of those, not ministers, who are in a position 
to counsel others. These include friends, 
school instructors, college professors, etc. In 
this latter category comes the case of Larry 
Gara, Instructor of History at Bluffton Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

Mr. Gara is a Quaker, was a non-registrant 
under the Selective Service Act of 1940. He 
spent three years in prison between 1942 and 
1946. - He has continued to believe in this 
course of action, but was over the age limit 
specified under the act of 1948. Gara was 
indicted, by a grand jury in the Northern 
District-of Ohio, Western Division, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1949, on two counts. cs 

(Continued on page 14) Pi} 
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EDITORIAL 


THE REFORMATION MUST CONTINUE 


In April our publishing house, The Beacon Press, will 
release to the public the Paul Blanshard book American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power. This book is by all odds the finest 
study thus far made of Roman Catholicism as a force in con- 
temporary American life. We can’t praise it too highly. Nor 
can we praise too highly The Beacon Press for making it avail- 
able to us, especially since we know that some other pub- 
lishers had found it inexpedient to handle it. 

It’s possible, however, that some Unitarians will think it’s 
unbecoming of such a publishing house to publish a book 
criticizing another church. Anticipating this possibility we 
think no better use of the editorial page this month can be 
made than to raise the question: By what authority are Uni- 
tarians obliged to print a book of this kind? If there is no au- 
thority which will enable them to say with a great soul of our 
culture, “Here I stand: I can do no other, God help me,” then 
of course expediency must be their guide. But we don’t be- 
lieve this is the situation. We believe Unitarians recognize a 
higher authority. 

Broadly speaking we say Unitarians are obliged to print 
the Blanshard book because of their adherence to the Protes- 
tant principle. By this principle the true Unitarian will insist 
that nothing whatsoever in life is exempt from criticsm. And 
he will insist that this is as true of his own religion as it is 
of the other person’s religion. But whether it’s his religion 
or somebody else’s he is not free to make exceptions of any 
kind; all things must be held subject to criticism and judg: 
ment; he must therefore challenge and resist anything that 
makes criticism impossible, be it the idealization of an idea, 
a person, an institution, or a system. He has no choice. It 
is one of his primary functions as a practicing Protestant. 


Loyalty to the Protestant principle 


Whatever idols Unitarians as individuals may have — 
and they do have them — it must be said they have demon- 
strated a high degree of loyalty to the Protestant principle. 
But of course it doesn’t follow that because a man calls him- 
self a Unitarian he’s a true Protestant. And we say there’s 
considerably less likelihood of this being so of the man who 
claims membership in any of most historic Protestant 
churches. For if anything is clear in history it is that there 
has been no idolatry practiced by the Roman Church which 
has not been practiced by most Protestant churches. Idola- 
try of creed, church, sacrament, economic and _ political 
ideology, has been almost as common in the one as the other, 
so much so that it’s not at all surprising that Unitarians should 
come to think of themselves as a unique religious group whose 
chief contribution to society is to bear witness to the Protes- 
tant principle. 

Nor do we wish to imply that the Protestant principle 
is bound up exclusively with Christianity. The Hebrew 
prophets, in speaking against the kings, the priests, and the 
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pseudo-prophets who sanctified Hebrew national religion and 
politics without judging and transforming them, most cer- 
tainly lived by it. And by James H. Breasted’s studies of 
Egyptian civilization we know that still earlier prophets 
did so. What is new in our day is that people are now con- ~ 
scious of the principle and so can use it as a tool in the further- 
ance of the Reformation. With Schleiermacher they can now 
say, “The Reformation must continue.” 

But although the Protestant principle is older than Chris- 
tian Protestantism, there is a very good reason why we should 
analyze our own western-world situation to discover the deep 
religious significance of the principle. It is that the forces 
against which we contend to complete the work of the 
Reformation are continuous with the forces against which 
the Reformers of the 16th century contended. By knowing 
the history of this struggle we shall have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the nature of our problem than we would otherwise 
have. It will also help us to clarify in our own minds the 
basic ideas upon which the Protestant principle rests. . 


The doctrine that split Christendom 


The central doctrine of the Reformation was the doctrine 
of justification by faith. As Paul Tillich in The Protestant 
Era points out, this doctrine split the unity of Christendom, 
tore Europe asunder, and kindled some of the bloodiest wars 
of the past. People discussed it everywhere —in the home, 
in the workshop, in the market, in the inn. Today we no 
longer talk about it. It is a strange doctrine to us. Although 
the loss of the doctrine itself need cause no regret, it would 
be too bad indeed if we lost its basic import as well. 

Historically the doctrine was a protest against ecclesias- 
tical arrogance and pride. Theologically it was an assertion 
of the majesty of God and the finiteness of everything human, 
and so a plea for humility. By it any man who insists upon ~ 
playing God—in goodness, in knowledge, or in power — 
stands condemned; for it is God, and God alone, who is all 
powerful, all good, and all knowing. 

And what is true of persons is also true of institutions. 
The church, for example, like the individual, is finite, and, 
again, like the individual, is conditioned by a complex of 
historical, sociological and psychological factors. It must not, 
therefore, act as if it were God by assuming it has the power — 
to guarantee security of any kind against the risks of life. — 
The Roman Church claims to possess this power. It promises — 
the security of salvation to any man who partakes of its sacra- 
ments and accepts its doctrines. { 

Martin Luther, the young monk, had the courage to call _ 
this security a false security. He saw that in spite of the 
magical claims made for the sacraments by the church he 
still remained an imperfect man, caught in the meshes of an 
imperfect society. He saw moreover that however hard he 
might strive to improve himself he would still remain a finite 


creature and so never attain perfection. And so would any 
man confess who is honest with himself. How then does 
pone find justification in the sight of God? Not by the magical 
"sacramental system of the church but rather by faith. 

Here we must be on guard. Justification by faith didn’t 
mean what it later came to mean, faith in the creeds of the 
church. That is only another form of idolatry, a Protestant 
church variety. Rather by faith was meant.the assurance 
that God accepted a man in spite of all his weaknesses and 
limitations. It also meant being grasped and transformed 

by God’s power, not in the sense that one became perfect 
as God is perfect — that is not possible in view of man’s finite- 
ness — but rather in the sense that one anticipates, seeks, and 
experiences righteousness; that he shows by his life that 
righteousness is his ultimate concern. 


Intolerable arrogance 


In formulating his doctrine of justification by faith 
Luther was primarily concerned with righteousness. But the 
doctrine also applies to other spheres, such as the intellectual. 
For example, many persons put a very high value upon intel- 
lectual integrity. Which is to say they are loyal and devoted 
to truth. But actually no finite person can ever achieve the 
whole truth. Truth is dynamic and what we achieve of it 
is fragmentary. The search for it is an endless quest. But 
although the scholar and the man of integrity never attain 
the omniscience of God they are justified by their faith, that 
is by their faith in truth. 

Strange as it may seem to some people, the person who 
doubts God’s existence is actually closer to God than the 
person who insists upon some creedal definition of him. For 
whatever else may be said about this person he is serious 
about truth. So that if, among other things, God is truth, 
the person who doubts his existence actually affirms it. This 
paradox exists only because the church has arrogantly de- 
manded that men accept its definition of God or else be 
anathema. 

The true Protestant finds the church’s attitude intolerable. 
For one thing it means that the church is demanding that 
we worship not God but rather its ideas of God, which is 
idolatry. For another thing, it means acceeding to the 
church’s assumption that it is omniscient and so knows all 
there is to know about God, which is blasphemy. 


. The Chureh of Rome is unable to understand this. Be- 
cause the Protestant dares to challenge its position which, 
as Pope Leo XIII declared, demands “complete submission 
and obedience of will to the Church and to the Roman Pontiff, 
as to God Himself,” it accuses the Protestant of wilful heresy. 
And wherever it has been in a position to do so, it has used 
force to compel the “wilful heretic” to comply. In doing 
so, the Church of Rome has arrogated to itself another quality 
godhead: Supreme power. And this, too, the Protestant 
finds intolerable. Not only does it violate the integrity of the 
individual; it also violates God’s majesty, for it is God, and 
alone, to whom man is ultimately answerable. It is his 


sh or bless men for their belief they accept and act upon. 


nce, through the operation of the laws of his world, to — 


4 
Led down a new path 


Closely bound up with the central Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith were the doctrines of grace and the 


. priesthood of all believers. By the doctrine of the priesthood 


of all believers the Reformers meant that no group of men 
may arrogate to itself a monopoly on holiness or create a 
special religious sphere that sets the rest of the world off as 
secular. For them every layman was potentially a priest and 
every vocation, whether carpentry, farming, or sea captaincy, 
was potentially holy. 

This doctrine led the church down a new path. Instead 
ot the authoritarian atmosphere of a feudal hierarchical sys- 
tem it promoted equalitarianism and democracy. The minis- 
ter, as a qualified layman, was put on the same level as the 
members of his congregation. He might share his ideas and 
experiences with them; he might reason and plead with them; 
but the right to judge of the truth of what he said was theirs. 
In other words, in destroying the ecclesiastical authority of 
the clergy, the Reformers were asserting that the relation of 
man to God was primarily a personal matter, a matter of 
personal decision and responsibility. From this issued the 
demand for individual freedom of conscience and inquiry. 


The Reformers’ interpretation of grace was also a protest 
against ecclesiastical arrogance and it, too, was essentially 
affirmative. It affirmed that anything in life could be a bearer 
of grace, that is, of holiness, of ultimate meaning, of saving 
power. The minister may be, and should be, a bearer of 
grace. But the layman may also be one. The life of Jesus 
is a very high bearer of grace. The divine shines through it. 
But it may also shine through you and me. The sacraments 
may be bearers of grace; likewise philosophy and art. And 
of course the church service may be, and should be. 

But this wasn’t the way the Church of Rome viewed the 
matter. It claimed a monopoly on grace. It set the priests 
aside as a separate and holy class. It made of Jesus a God. 
It claimed the magical power of transforming the bread and 
the wine of the sacrament into the flesh and blood of Jesus 
and its sacraments the only means to salvation. It conse- 
crated a special philosophy, a special art, special ethics, 
and it consecrated the church. 

What the reformers saw in this was an arrogant claim to a 
monopoly on the agencies of salvation. They also saw that 
it was a means of making criticism of the church, its sacra- 
ments and its dogmas, impossible. For why should any 
philosophy, any art, any ethics, be set aside and sanctified, 
if the intent isn’t to prevent criticism of the church and its 
forms? And why should any church claim for itself the pres- 
tige of being the one true church if its intent isn’t to destroy 
every other witness of God’s holiness and truth? 


Surrender a priceless heritage? 


The Roman Church has put itself in a most ambiguous posi- 
tion. It claims to fight for God but as Tillich says there isn’t 
anything it does which can’t be interpreted as a fight for the 
hierarchy, for the church, for a pure doctrine; that is, as a 
demonic expression of the will-to-power. It may very well be 
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that the church is for the most part unconscious of its idols. 
But it’s precisely that situation which makes the church dan- 
gerous. And that’s why the prophetic spirit, or the function- 
ing of the Protestant principle, is always so desperately need- 


ed in society. For one of its primary functions is to undermine - 


fanaticism, arrogance, pride, by revealing to men their uncon- 
scious creation of idols, be they the ideologies of the one true 
church or the one true political party or the one true economic 
system. 

But the Protestant principle is not only protest; it is also 
affirmation, as we hope we have already clearly indicated. It 
affirms that the Living God, the inexhaustible, infinite and 
creative power of the universe, being, reality, call it what 
you will, must be our ultimate concern and that our first 
loyalty is to it rather than to any finite object. It affirms that 
since this reality is dynamic, ever changing, ever pointing 
beyond the finite manifestations of the present, religion must 
be an adventure of the spirit, not a rule of safety; that men 


must “stand open” to life, not “closed.” It. affirms individual 
decision and responsibility, humility, integrity, free inquiry. 
It affirms the potential holiness of all life and the power of 
all things to minister to us in our quest for the richer and 
fuller life. It affirms our common humanity and that dynamic 
we call love which “overcomes the frustrations, the fragmenta- 
riness, and the perversions of human existence, bringing to- 
gether that which is separated.” These are the basic ideas 
and principles which give meaning and substance t to prophetic 
criticism. It is in them that the Protestant finds his authority 
to bring all things in life under judgment and promise and to 
pesos any threat to them. 

“We are in the midst of influences ilies menace the in- 
tellect and heart,” wrote Channing, “and to be free is to with- 
stand and conquer these.” Here is suggested the cross of the 
true Protestant. To refuse to carry it is to surrender a price- 
less heritage and a: future filled with promise; it is to turn 
the world over to dark and destructive forces. G. F. W. 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


In the first count he is accused in the fol- 
lowing language: “At various times between 
the 24th day of June, 1948, and the 8th day 
of November, 1948, the exact date, or dates, 
or instances being unknown to this grand 
jury, within the jurisdiction of this court, 
Larry Gara did knowingly counsel, aid, or 
abet other individuals the names of whom 
are unknown to this grand jury, to refuse, or 
evade registration or service in the Armed 
forces of the United States and to refuse to 
comply with the rules, regulations, or direc- 
tions of the Selective Service Act of 1948.” 

This is a very peculiar type of indictment, 
to say the least, no dates, no persons, no 
particulars. It is too similar to the famed 
“lettres de cachet” to permit us to stand idly 
by and see it introduced into American life. 

The second count is more specific, it de- 
clares that “On or about the 8th day of No- 
vember, 1948, at Bluffton . . . Larry Gara 
knowingly counseled, aided and abetted one 
Charles Ray Rickert to refuse or evade regis- 
tration as required by the Selective Service 
Act of 1948.” 

Rickert is a Senior at Bluffton. The date 
in the indictment is the date of Rickert’s 
arrest, more than a month after he had re- 
fused to register. Gara did not even know 
that Rickert was a C. O. until about a week 
after he appeared at the draft board, telling 
them that he could not register. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gara did inform the F. B. I. 
agent who arrested Rickert, that they took 
the same position that Rickert did and were 
morally just as guilty as Rickert. But the 
Gara’s insist that while they support the non- 
registrant position they cannot see their way 
clear to urge anyone to continue along this 
path unless they are “inwardly prepared.” 

I should like to submit to my fellow Uni- 
tarians, and particularly to Unitarian clergy- 
men, that this country is not Hungary, nor 
is it the Soviet Union, nor is it Franco Spain, 
This indictment strikes at the personal coun- 
selling relationship of every minister, of 
every teacher, at the base of the wall which 
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is supposed to separate church and state. 
Letters of protest should go to the Attorney 
General urging that the indictment be 
quashed. That Gara is not a minister is be- 
side the point, and indeed may be very much 
to the point as far as Unitarians and Protes- 
tants generally are concerned. Gara it is 
true is no Cardinal Mindszenty and therefore 
cannot receive the support of an interna- 
tionally powerful church. But certainly he 
is of the “priesthood of believers” so dear 
to the historical heart of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

I am sure ee I speak for many in the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, when 
I point out that the Gara case is not the most 
popularized case as. far as civil liberties are 
concerned. But it is: mighty important for 
its religious implications. 

I pray for the day when Papal heart will 
be deeply touched by the horrible sentences 
meted out by Franco’s courts, as well as by 
Hungarian “Peoples” courts. I pray for the 
day when Communists will fight against 
Smith Acts when it is applied to Trotzkyites, 
as well as when it is applied to them. But 
I pray that we, as Unitarians, may always 
act bravely and correctly to make the courts 
of our land more just, rather than more legal, 


and much better than they are, rather than 


better by comparison. Today’s threats to 
civil liberties should be of concern to all of 
us. As a religious fellowship let us act on 
the case of Larry Gara. 
ALBERT K. HERLING, New York, 
President, Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


HOMER HILTON, JR., Marquette, Mich., 
objects that too much space in the Open 
Forum is given over to complaints from Rev. 
Mr. Fritchman and General Newcomer. He 
says: “I don’t think Unitarian liberalism re- 
quires the editor to print every letter sent 
in by some one who thinks Unitarianism is 
synonomous with the abandonment of rea- 
son in facing the facts of political life in our 
world today.” He adds: “As for Mrs. Bar- 
bour, I wonder how many people who bene- 


fitted from the Friends Service Committee 
streptomycin were told that it came from the 
Committee? If I thought the usc could get 
to the Russian people I would not begrudge 
them a cent of money spent, but the Russian 
government seems quite opposed to any pro- 
gram ‘that would reach those they can keep 
in ignorance.” 

MRS. GEORGE C. YOUNG, Orlando, Florida, 
urges distribution of Gerald Weary’s Jan- 
uary article, “What We As Unitarians Stand 
For” in the form of a pamphlet “because it 
is written in English as it is spoken and 
therefore understandable to the average 
reader.” 

PAUL BRINKMAN, JR., Portland, Oregon, says 
that although many people feel that Com- 
munism threatens the American way of life, 
a far more serious danger is inherent in that 
life itself — America lolls around in a tub of 
arrogant pride and smug self-satisfaction en- 
tirely ignoring the glaring deficiences in its 
own system that are eating away the roots 
of American life. He urges that we clean 
our own house first. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


AMSTERDAM AND PORTLAND 


This coming summer will find Unitarians gathering for the 
meetings of the International Association in July at Amster- 
dam and for the meetings of our own biennial General Con- 


ference in August at Portland, Oregon. The direction of Uni- 


tarian Advance for many years to come may be determined 


_ by decisions reached at these two gatherings; and it is, there- 


fore, of great importance that both should be well attended, 
in order to ensure a representative cross-section of opinion 
among us. Up to the present moment, there is not much 


evidence that our people—the men and women who make up 


the vital strength of our parish churches—are fully aware of 


their responsibility and opportunity in this matter; and I am 
writing this page with the hope that it may stimulate a much 
wider enthusiasm and thus provide larger attendance at both 


Amsterdam and Portland. 


Planning for Next Summer 


It isn’t a bit too early to begin making plans, either for 
yourself or for your minister. If in every parish even two or 
three loyal Unitarians should start now trying to figure out 
how their church could be represented at both summer con- 
ferences—or, if that is more than can reasonably be hoped for, 
then at one of them—the result would be of tremendous value. 
Such a mobilizing of determined effort could easily mean 
twenty-five more ministers at Amsterdam than otherwise 
could get there; and at least a hundred ministers (half of 
them with their wives) would go to Portland who otherwise 


would not. And it might well double the total number of lay 
delegates at both! That isn’t an impossible dream, but a real 


possibility; and it would make a vast difference in the effec- 


tiveness of both gatherings. 
4 


Theoretically, the initiative lies with the chairman of the 
overning body of each local church; but in some cases there 
pry be value in having the suggestion come to the board 
from a member of the church who realizes the need for estab- 
lishing wider contacts for the sake of the local church itself. 
Nothing is easier than for the responsible officers of any 
church to become so absorbed with the immediate needs and 
oblems as to overlook the wider relations. The parish church 
he sends its minister to Amsterdam and a good delegation 
0 Portland will be stronger as a parish in the long run—even 
en you measure strength by the financial yardstick. 


r 
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Advance Thinking 


But the great value of these gatherings lies in the stretching 
of our thought and imagination, the broadening of our under- 
standing, and the deepening of our insight; and this result 
will be achieved much more surely and quickly if we have 
done advance thinking on the main conference themes. 

Long before this issue of The Christian Register reaches 
our churches, copies of a useful publication prepared by the 
Department of Adult Education will be in the hands. of the 
church leaders. The purpose of this mimeographed docu- 
ment is to start our people thinking and discussing on the 
basic questions that will be considered at Amsterdam and 


Portland. 


The philosophy underlying this material is of such vital 
importance that I want to quote two or three brief paragraphs, 
and then I trust that in every one of our churches some group 


will proceed to carry out the suggested plan. 


In a Liberal Fellowship 


“In a liberal fellowship, each is concerned with the formu- 
lation of policy for all. Ideally, everyone affected by a deci- 
sion should participate in making that decision. An unusual 
opportunity is now before us for all who are willing to do so, 
in your church, to assist in the clarification of what we as 


Unitarians believe and where we wish to go.” 


“The a. u. A. will hold its biennial General Conference 
this August in Portland, Oregon. An announced primary 
purpose of the conference is ‘to define those areas in which 
Unitarians, notable for their diversity of individual interpreta- 
tions and beliefs, do basically agree and reach the funda- 
mental unity which has ‘always cemented them in a Fellow- 
ship.” The Department of Adult Education is preparing ma- 


terials which will soon be in your hands to assist in focusing 


_ our attention upon the issues to be discussed in Portland.” 


If the lead given to us in this new publication is followed 
by any substantial part of our churches, we shall create a far 


more united and far more effective fellowship than we have 


ever had. 
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The author is president of the University of Illinois and a member of the executive 
committee of the United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organization, 
as well as titular head of US and Canadian Unitarians. Recently he presented one 


of the principal papers at a conference on “ 
University of Chicago and the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 


Approaches to peace” sponsored by the 
The follow- 


ing feature has been prepared by The Register staff from the transcript of his paper 


and the question period that followed. 


What Teaclone UN ESCO running on? 


It may sound like 


a racehorse, but 


dictators are keeping their eyes peeled 


QUESTION: Why is it that the best 
educated nations start wars? What is 
the relationship between education and 
war, when you look at the political 
programs of Germany and Japan? 


STODDARD: I think some of the 
leaders in the German Republic were 
among the best educated. I knew a 
few of them personally. They came 
over here in the field of education and 
psychology. Later, some of them, most 
of the Gestalt psychologists, came over 
and stayed—men like Wertheimer, Koff- 
ka, Kohler and Lewin. In Germany 
they were allowed to live and be free, 
and, in a sense, to be educated—only as 
long as they stayed in a restricted area 
of thought. 

In other words, what is a well-edu- 
cated nation? Japan was really an il- 
literate nation. The Japanese were not 
allowed to think freely. Regardless of 
mastery of the superficial tools of 
thought, as in spelling or pronunciation, 
or the copying of words or idio- 
grams, I do not believe you are edu- 
cated if you obey when somebody 
says (a) You can’t think that way; 
(b) You can’t think now; and (c) You 
can’t think in those areas. We should 
re-define what we mean by the term, 
educated nation. 


QUESTION: Would it not be a valu- 
able aid if the term “uNEsco” were broad- 
cast to the world—through to the man 
of the street? You ask the ordinary man 
what UNESCO means, and he says, “What 
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By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


race does it run inP” It sounds like a 
horse. He doesn’t know. It hasn’t been 
explained. So, I would think that if the 
educated people, and the institutions, 
would explain it to the layman through 


different channels and mediums, maybe > 


it would take hold, and more people 
would be behind it, and for it. 

STODDARD: I agree, but I think it 
takes time. One of the* projects of 
UNESCO is to give a world-wide coverage 
to the new United Nations pronounce- 
ment on freedom. It will do that through 
books, radio, and teachers. I suppose 
that the man in the street did not know 
the meaning of the word “Nazi” until 
it was too late. I do not worry much 
about the actual term, itself. If we can 
assure the man in the street that there 
is a group of persons who can represent 
him if he is a teacher or has a child in 
school, or is a laboring man and belongs 
to an organization, his interest may be 
aroused. And by the way, we amateurs 
in unEsco do not like to have the finger 
pointed at us exclusively! We are busy 
people. You other citizens are in UNESCO, 
too. The United States is a member by 
law. It has a national commission of 
one hundred, representing thousands of 
organizations. My feeling is that you 
are all in unEsco through your American 
citizenship and your membership in 
various vocational professional, civic 
and educational organizations. It is a 
part of everybody’s business to make 
sure that people finally do get to know 
UNESCO. 


QUESTION: In which sense did you 
mean the Japanese were illiterate? Was 
their claim of ninety-five per cent literacy 
incorrect? 

STODDARD: The claim that the 
Japanese were literate in the ordinary 


sense of the word was false. There 
were 2,400 idiograms in common usage; 
they taught 1,200 idiograms in school— 
in a six-year program. Eighty per cent 
of the children did not go beyond the 
sixth year. The average pupil leaving 
school knew about 600 idiograms. In a 
newspaper he knew about every fourth 
word. We should not call that literacy, 
but they did, as a matter of national 
pride. I suppose that when a child 
learned one character, he was, in a 
sense, literate! 


QUESTION: May I ask whether 
those criticizing UNESCO as only govern- 
ments have any practical plan for hay- 
ing it organized in any other way? 

STODDARD: As I see it, it cannot 
be organized in any other way at the 
top, for it would become a huge debat- 
ing society. Money is needed—and visas. 


QUESTION: I think unEsco is very 


wonderful, although I am a little dis- 


turbed—and I) would like to have your 
thought on the ultimate relationship of 
UNESCO to the Russian satellites. 
STODDARD: In the case of the 
satellite nations I think we shall get into 
trouble; I think they will regard uNEsco 


as a subversive organization. For in- 
_ stance, we are trying to set up a com- 
prehensive radio program. William 
Benton spent months trying to drive 
through a tremendous radio program 
which uNnEsco or the United Nations 
would use. He wanted a world spark 
that would get behind the barriers. But 
_we shall have to work into it gradually, 
starting with the removal of physical 
and statutory obstacles. We shall have 
to make listening easier and less dan- 
gerous. — 
The question is, how is unEsco going 
to cross the bridge between the west- 
ern nations and Soviet Russia? Let us 
enlarge the question—how are we all 
going to cross that bridge? How can 
unEsco help? vnesco is holding firmly 
to its constitution, which says in effect: 
“We don’t want to cross it if we have 
to give up this Charter; we shall stay 
where we are.” If conditions get worse, 
perhaps unesco and a few other agencies 
will at least give us a better ideological 
position than we have ever had before. 
General Omar N. Bradley said in Chi- 
cago about a year ago that one of the 
troubles with the soldiers under his com- 


mand was that they did not know what - 


they were fighting for. The Army had 
to do the work of the schools. 


The fight between freedom and lack 
of freedom cannot be met, as I see it, 
by giving ground on our side, war or no 
war. I do not favor peace at any 
price, and I have said nothing about a 
reduction in armaments. We must keep 
armed until these growing structures 
that contain our hopes can show the 
necessary strength, so that they may 
keep the peace as it is kept now in 
friendly neighborhoods. 

A hopeful thing about unesco is the 
scorn with which mouthpiece-delegates 
are treated. In Mexico City everybody 
knew that the Polish delegate could 
only repeat ad nauseam his irrational 
arguments. In Beirut everybody knew 
that the Czech was repudiated by his 
government for daring to vote his 
opinions. He remained a member of the 
Executive Board without national recog- 
nition. He is not going back to Czecho- 
slovakia; he has no visa to enter his own 
country. He has become an employe 
of unEsco; perhaps the first one owing 
allegiance only to an international body. 

Russia is not a member of uNEsco al- 
though the way is open. It is the way 
given in uNeEsco’s constitution. It im- 
plies the right to criticize and report; 
the right to travel freely; the right to 
use the means of mass communication 
across national borders. ~ The satellite 
‘countries that are in UNESCO were some- 
what independent when they joined; 


} 


UNESCO is nutritive like the orange 
juice whose effects will be observ- 
able in the growing child. UNESCO 
is indeed a three-year-old—scarcely 
able to get attention as yet, but a 
mighty precocious child when it 


comes to talking! 


perhaps they stay in as-listening posts. 
We, in turn, are glad to have them in 
unEsco. We think we have some things 
for them to listen to; we believe that 
there are still friendly groups in these 
countries that will represent the ideals 
of uNEsco. Perhaps we can give them 
courage. 


It may be that the scientific and edu- 
cational men who speak up in UNESCO 
will embarrass some nations. As long 
as they are true to the unesco Charter, 
they need not embarrass themselves or 
their colleagues. We can tell when 
unEsco is beginning to be effective; 
somebody, at first in a totalitarian state, 
will complain violently that it is poison- 
ing the minds of youth. The most hope- 
ful thing that could happen to uNEsco 
would be to get into that type of ideo- 
logical conflict. 

If unEsco is ever to fight, it must fight 
on the side of freedom; otherwise, it 
will come to a quick unholy end. 


A wrong choice is the real danger, 
and it springs from within. No pro- 
gram, however excellent in detail, will 
survive a cyhical, opportunistic choice 
on the part of uNEsco’s leaders. No 
program, however halting in execution, 
is wholly lost if it is infused with the 
classic idealism of uNeEsco. Dictators 
who fear words and books, shutting 
their people off from external communi- 
cation, will find small comfort in UNESCO, 
for UNESCO, a creature of governments, 
will talk back to its creators, and, in time, 
with massive effect. 


unEsco has nothing to do with peace 
in our time if by peace in our time is 
meant within the next five or ten years. 
It has no more to do with peace under 
those conditions than a little sapling you 
might plant today has to do with furni- 
ture in your living room tomorrow. It 
takes longer than that to get furniture; 


‘it takes longer than that, I think, to 


get the furniture of the mind which is 
to be our chief weapon in a new-type 
attack on war. Nevertheless we are 
not defenseless in the immediate fu- 
ture. We are spending 14 billions of 
dollars per year ori armaments. We ought 
to get something for our money. We 


have a United Nations Security Coun- 
cil; we should be getting something 
out of it in terms of immediate protec- 
tion. UNEscO, unlike them, is not a fire 
engine; it is not a first aid station. If 
we are going to have war in ten years, 
we can neither blame unrsco for not 
stopping it, nor accuse UNESCO of start- 
ing it—which would be an equal com- 
pliment! 

To me vuNEscO is more like nutrition. 
It is the orange juice whose effects will 
be observable in the growing child. 
unEsco is indeed a_ three-year-old— 
scarcely able to get attention as yet, but 
a mighty precocious child when it comes 
to talking! If we are to get a measure 
of UNESCO’s potentialities, we must be 
realistic. Only a few people have ever 
worked on its programs. Most people 
cannot tell you what the initials stand 
for. Never fear, UNESCO will be known 
when it gets obnoxious—when it begins 
to worry dictators and totalitarians. It 
has yet to be a subject for truly vicious 
editorials, for censorship, for thought 
control. uNEsco has yet to get under 
the skin. 

uNESCO, through collaborating institu- 
tions and agencies, has managed to dis- 
tribute about 200 millions of dollars 
in aid to educational reconstruction. 
Even in these days of astronomical 
figures, 200 millions of dollars is a tidy 
sum, particularly when it is recalled 
that many of these educational goods— 
pens, pencils, books, paper, food rations 
and laboratory equipment—were ob- 
tained at bargain prices. In many cases, 
there was no charge for shipment or 
storage. Also a dollar is “hard money” 
in devastated countries. Still, that 
amount of aid is a small thing in view 
of world needs, and one might say that 
other agencies could have handled the 
matter. I am not sure about that. 
UNESCO's special contribution was to find 
out what children, teachers, and schools 
needed help most badly, and to make 
sure that the material arrived at its 
proper destination. There was not much 
waste and there was very little over- 
head. 

Similarly, in the immediate past, 
unesco has helped several hundred 
teachers, scholars and students in various 
ways. It has helped to resuscitate two 
or three dozen scientific and cultural 
organizations with international impact, 
which otherwise might have been per- 
manently lost. These associations had 
declined under the pressure of dictator- 
ships or because of the difficulties of in- 
ternational exchange. In some cases, 
new organizations have been started in 
order to give strength and encourage- 
ment to a new generation of leaders. 
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If we were to ask uneEsco for a pro- 
gram accounting at this time, we would 
get it primarily in terms of educational 
reconstruction, of immediate help to a 
small group of teachers, students and 
international organizations, and of a set 
of beginnings. I hope that no one 
asks for an immediate accounting! The 
United States bill for armaments is 
4,000 times the bill for unesco. If one 
asks for an accounting on armaments 
once a year, why not wait 40 centuries 
before asking what unesco has done to 
keep the peace? A ridiculous question, 
of course, but it may help somewhat 
to restore patience. 


The stock-in-trade of uNEsco is ideas 
—a rather dangerous stock-in-trade, and 
perhaps we need not spend too much 
money for it if we can hit upon ideas 
that gather power. Then somebody will 
pick them up, clothing the spirit with 
the flesh and blood of changed laws 
and conditions of men. The numerous 
organizations that we have been help- 
ing may in turn carry ideas into action 
on a hundred fronts. The national com- 
missions, of which there are now over 
80, out of the 44 member states in 
UNESCO, may become a chain of power- 
houses. They are organized within the 
separate nations on a somewhat autono- 
mous basis. The United States National 
Commission is supported by Congres- 
sional action and appropriation; it is a 
legal entity. National commissions and 
their affiliated organizations offer a com- 
prehensive coverage for any program. 
Thus a fed hundred persons on UNESCO’s 
central staff may set off several thou- 
sand persons in the commissions and they 
in turn may enlist the minds and hearts 
—and the manhours—of vast popula- 
tions. This chain reaction is already 
under way. Labor organizations are 
represented in UNESCO, as well as teach- 
ers organizations and scientific organi- 
zations by the hundred. It is hard to 
find anybody outside of Russia who is 
not at least related to unEsco—by birth, 
marriage, or profession, although he may 
not realize it. Any worker, or spouse 
of a worker, will have eventually a clear 
channel to uNEsco. Any citizen seek- 
ing peace among nations will be of- 
fered, within its framework, an oppor- 
tunity to render a public service. It is 
this power to multiply that I place first 
among the factors indicating, but not 
guaranteeing, success for UNESCO’S proj- 
ects. 

Here is a second one: UNESCO some- 
how must be more than another uni- 
versity, complete with researches, semi- 
nars, publications and extension classes. 
It must enlist the enthusiasm of its dele- 
gates, who are chiefly professors, writers 
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and government workers, but it must 
draw them away from their classroom, 
studio and office preoccupations. UNESCO 
is more than a forum; it is something 
different from a last resort for men whose 
“pet projects” have been rejected else- 
where. As a haven uNEsco is, and al- 
ways will be, a terrible failure. The 
whole program of uNnEsco should be 
pointed like a gun—a long-range gun— 
at the habits, deficiencies and ambi- 
tions of government and peoples that 
are deemed to’ be conducive to war. 


Central to uNEsco’s theme is literacy 
in the social sciences and freedom in 
the (social sciences and humanities— 
across all barriers by every means of 
communication. . We want persons who 
are free to ask hard questions of teach- 
ers, Officials and rulers. We want to 
set up not simply the physiological con- 
ditions of speech, but the social and 
political operations of speech. We ex- 
pect, under unesco—and it has begun— 
to teach some hundreds of thousands 
and eventually some millions of per- 
sons, how to read and write about sub- 
jects they hardly knew existed—subjects 
such as history, politics, foreign cul- 
tures and world affairs. We regard speech 
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as a vehicle of freedom. In the schools 
of the United States we have done so 
naturally, and sometimes by law, al- 
though encroachment is an ever-present 
danger. ; 

Another UNESCO project, one on which 
I am generally misquoted, is concerned 
with textbook revision. As .we look at 
the textbooks that the Germans or the 
Japanese used, we get a retroactive 
shock. It is hard to get accustomed to 
pre-war geography books in three colors 
showing little Japanese flags running 
down into the Philippines and Australia, 
and into California and Alaska. That 
is where they were, and the school chil- 
dren of Japan—18 million of them— 
were taught that the Japanese destiny 
followed the flags. No questions were 


_asked; no counter ideas were permitted. 


Henceforth when we think of the text- 
book, let us think of something far be- 
yond the paraphernalia of the classroom. ' 
The evidence indicates that when dicta- 
tors get started, they take a nasty look 
at teachers and textbooks. They seek 
control over ideas. They harrass the 
pulpit, the stage, the newspaper. They 
know that words and deeds alternate to 
form a crescendo of crisis that brings 
on war, and war is what they want. 


THROWERS 


The sun is a mighty hammer thrower who whirls the earth at the end of an in- 


invisible wire in great circles about his head. 
With what horrible force would we fly out into strange space, to what unimaginable 


destiny, should this great swinger of hammers suddenly release us. 


Oh sun, do not let us go! 


There are even mightier throwers of hammers who whirl universes about their 


heads with the perfect power of their mighty arms, and who knows how many 


arms swing countless universes? 


O great, indestructible powers, do not release us, do not let us go! 


Kenneth Patton-— 


THE MILITARY MIND 


A mighty man of valor, great in fame: 

He swam the rivers, took the towns by storm; 
He saw that in the headlines ’twas HIS name 
All others should be judged by as the norm. 


His men—it must be reckoned some there were; 
All generals do have armies, though. bv God, 


You'd never guess it from his stories, sir— 
Perhaps are mostly underneath the sod. 


HE swept across the plains of northern France; 
He crushed the enemy, so papers said: 

And now in church, beribboned, would entrance’ 
The little brothers of his soldier dead. 


They, too, shall fight in other wars to come, 
He promises, (and hopes there will be some.) 


This is the final in the series of dispatches to The Register sent from the Orient by 
John Nicholls Booth. The author, former minister of the Unitarian Church in Evan- 
ston, has been serving as a special correspondent for the Chicago Sun-Times. He 
arrived back in the U. S. shortly after this report was received from India. 


Proud heretics of India 


The Brahmas, long linked with Unitarians, 
have dared to lead and to reform 


by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


‘THE INDIAN COUNTRYSIDE was fast asleep as our airlines bus drove out of Dum Dum 
airport toward the city of Calcutta. It was 3 a.m. and we were tired. Suddenly 
the vehicle ground to a stop, and the driver began furiously to pound his horn. 
We jerked upright and peered into the blackness ahead, impatient at the delay. 


Fast asleep on the road lay four grey-white, hulking cows. 


Sacred cows! 


Then we all laughed. We knew that, at last, we had actually reached India. 


The time we lost waiting solemnly for 
those sacrosanct animals to rouse them- 
selves and amble away was symbolic of 
the manner in which all of Indian 
civilization is being delayed in its march 
forward by various features in the re- 
ligions which are there embraced. 

Beginning at the very top, religion 
has partioned the vast subcontinent into 
two Dominions, India and Pakistan. It 
has divided family against family. Caste, 
the great stronghold of Hinduism, has 
bred discrimination by one group against 
another. Organized religion has _per- 
petuated and amplified superstitious 
practices which hold the people en- 
slaved to nonproductive, even harmful, 
practices and beliefs. 


Within the borders of India, two 
great religions have received their birth: 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Buddhism 
has practically disappeared | from the 
land of its origin, while Islam has swept 
in victoriously to be the opposition to 
Hinduism. These two religions dominate 
the tortured ecclesiastical situation. Be- 
tween them often exist hatreds and con- 


flict, which have been projected into - 


the political arena. 

In the midst of this melancholy pic- 
ture painted and preserved by organized 
religion, there has developed a glorious 
little oasis. It is small, and its life- 
giving waters issue in but a thin trickle. 
But if the spirit of one of its most famous 
followers, India’s immortal poet, Ra- 
bindrinath Tagore, could only return 
and blow the feeble, dying spark into a 
purging blast furnace, what a religious 
reformation could ensue in mighty India! 

I am referring to the Brahmo Samaj 
movement. 

The Brahmo Sainaj is hardly known 
to the world outside. Its publicists have 
been few. But it stands as a jewel in 
a brassy setting. It radiates light like 
the cool and pure pearl of dew at the 
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very heart of the dusty, gross lotus. It 
has cut away the superstitions in the- 
ology, embraced the problems of man 
in this sorry world, and worked to ele- 
vate him in flesh and spirit to a level 
worthy of human dignity. 


“From untruth lead us unto truth; 

From darkness lead us unto light; 

From death lead us unto Life Eternal. 

O thou Self-revealing One! 

Do thou reveal thyself unto us. 

O thou Awe-inspiring presence! 

Do thou sustain us eternally 

By the light of thy benign countenance.” 


In these words do the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj meditatively seek the 
strength and inspiration necessary to 
carry them along life’s highway. 

The movement is based upon the 
best elements in the theological think- 
ing of Islam, Hinduism and Christianity: 
one might say that the uncorrupted core 
which is common to each is here pre- 
sented in its unalloyed form. Springing 
from the inevitable conclusions to which 
one must be drawn if he accepts this 
meta-physical foundation comes a pro- 
gram of action, outside of the devotional 
circle itself, that would do credit to the 
social gospel program of the most en- 
lightened Western congregation. 


The Brahmo Samaj arose over one 
hundred and twenty years ago, in India’s 
largest metropolis, Calcutta. It sprung 
into being as a deathly foe of an en- 
vironment dripping with millions of 
representations of Hindu gods. The 
movement, repudiating the ability of man 
to portray God in any image or material 
figure, said that God is infinite and 
cannot be contained. To say that the 
image is not an idol and is present only 
to help man focus his meditation and 
worship is to limit the elevation of one’s 
thought, to beg the basic issue. One 
can only conjecture what arrant heresy 
these statements have been in a country 


loaded with garish, fantastic and multi- 
form representations of various deities, 

If God has no bodily form and no 
bodily wants to satisfy, then worship 


should not be material. Offerings of 
drink, food, flowers, incense and animal 
or human sacrifices are unnecessary. 
God is Spirit: the form of worship, there- 
fore, should be spiritual. 

If God is infinite, he does not incarnate 
himself as an inferior being like a man 
or an animal, for such an existence 
would conflict with the quality of in- 
finitude. An infinitely just and perfect 
being in addition, would not sentence 
man to eternal punishment. » No matter 
how great any single man’s sin, it must 
always be a limited one and therefore 
deserves only a circumscribed punish- 
ment. These two principles are the 
Brahmo Samaj’s answers to the claims 
of orthodox Christians in India. 

Services of worship are held at 7a.m, 
and 6 p.m. on the Christian day of wor- 
ship, Sunday. In Calcutta, where the 
movement is strongest, the services are 
in the Bengali language and are high- 
lighted by a discourse on man’s responsi- 
bilities as a religious being. This is a 
Christian procedure, since Muslims and 
Hindus do not have sermons. 

Worship should be cultivated as a 
regular habit, the Brahmo Samaj follower 
believes, because it enables man, more 
than anything else to do his duties better. 
Whatever trains man to do all duties 
well is the supreme duty, for this is the 
fountainhead of all. In the morning he 
needs spiritual nourishment for the day 
ahead. At eventide, with work done 
for the day, he needs a period of retro- 
spect to see where he has failed and to 
resolve to do better on the morrow. 
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Brahmaism advocates both private 
worship and congregational worship. 
Personal religion develops from private 
communion. Social and domestic re- 
ligious practices arise from congrega- 
tional worship. Worship must be more 
than a meditative, emotional or inspira- 
tional experience. It must also be im- 
minently practical—that is, vitally related 
to man’s active life. Human love does 
not exist in words alone: love must be 
metamorphosed into responsible action 
toward others. There is no reverence 
shown to God unless man endeavors to 
do what God would have him do. 

The Brahmo Samaj admits that one 
reason it has been unpopular with the 
Indian masses has been this linkage of 
worship with practical living. The com- 
mon people think of religion as the per- 
formance of a number of rites which 
they consider more important than trying 
to put militant ideals into practice. The 
people of India are remarkably passive 
and conservative by nature: an aggres- 
sive reform religion advocating the re- 
moval of traditional petrified evils is not 
readily acceptable to such persons. 

An inevitable consequence of this re- 
ligious movement’s concept of a spiritual 
God is to be found in its implacable op- 
position to the system of caste. If God 
is accepted as the common Father of 
all men, each human being is a brother 
or sister of the other. Equal fellowship 
and kindly treatment must be the rule. 
An accident of family birth should 
not limit one’s rights to education, 
choice of profession or fellowship. 
Brahmas advocate the dining together 
and intermarriage of members of various 
hereditary castes so that a model society 
may come about. 

The Brahmo Samaj has taken the 
major evils of the Indian social order, 
one by one, and hammered away at their 
elimination. Since these are a mixture 
of religious-political-economic abuses, it 
can be seen that the movement has been 
tackling deeply emotional issues which 
require greater fearlessness than is often 
required of a progressive American in 
his own social-reform concepts. 

The inhuman practice of sati, the 
burning of widows on the funeral pyres 
of their departed husbands, was finally 
abolished through the agitation of 
the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. 
In 1872 the movement finally succeeded 
in having passed a law that makes an 
offense of a marriage in which the man 
is under eighteen and the woman under 
fourteen years of age. In a country 
which sees its inhabitants maturing 
early, and where the practice of child 
marriage was centuries old, this was 
a major reform. The law also allowed 
intermarriage between the various castes, 
interdicted polygamy in all cases and 
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The Brahmo Samaj... hae cut 
away the superstitions in thelogy, 
embraced the problems of man in 
this sorry world, and worked to ele- 
vate him in flesh and spirit to a 
level worthy of human dignity. 


gave a widow the right to remarry with- . 


out having to secure her guardian’s 
consent. At first, only members of the 
Brahmo Samaj observed these laws. 
Other religious groups openly sneered 
at them. 

The movement also gave equal rights 
to women in education, employment, 
professions and management. ‘The ex- 


these reforms are extending to the 
orthodox section of Hindu society. Other 
reform groups have embraced them, 
now that they are “safer issues,” and 
the government has introduced parts of 
them as laws in various areas of the 
country. 


This sublimely pure and simple re- 
ligious philosophy was, in a sense, born 
of a union of the East and the West. 
The actual founder of the movement was 
a Bengalese scholar, Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, whom Pandit Nehru, in his Dis- 
covery of India, characterized as a 
“towering personality.” A physical and 
spiritual product of the East, his mind 
wandered among the intellectual schools 
of the West, and out of the synthesis 
came this movement utterly new within 
the Indian scene. 


It is not clear when Roy was born, 
but as nearly as I can fix the date it was 
about 1774. He was born and brought 
up in an orthodox Hindu family but, 
as was usually the case among the cul- 
tured upper classes of the day, he also 
acquired an intimate understanding of 
the Moslem way of life. He became a 
scholar in Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, 
which aided him in achieving his later 
position as a foremost authority in the 
vast religious literature of both Hinduism 
and Islam. : 


Very much impressed by the British 
in his native land, he learned English, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew in order to 
study the religious roots of the Western 
cultures. Monier-Williams, the Oriental- 
ist, has named Roy “the first earnest- 
minded investigator of the science of 
Comparative Religion the world has yet 
produced.” Yet with this he combined a 
practical modernity, being among the 
first to stress the need for the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to present- 
day problems. He urged the Governor- 
General of India to recognize the need 
for education in “Mathematics, Natural 


found himself fighting for “the political 


Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and 
other useful sciences.” 

He read avidly sermons and articles 
by early American Unitarians, and for 
his own bold religious speculations was 
turned out of his father’s home. A stead- | 
ily enlarging circle of people grew up 
about him until finally, about 1814, 
he moved into Calcutta with the avowed 
purpose of propagating his religion 
among his countrymen. A great scholar 
and investigator, he realized that the 
time for action had come. In addition 
to preaching religion as he felt it should 
be understood, he girded himself to 
apply the deductions to which his 
religious philosophy had led him to the 
social shortcomings of his environment. 
The scholar and investigator became, 


_also, the reformer. 
ample has slowly borne fruit, and today - 


Both for his reform activities and for 
his attacks upon religious corruption, 
Raja Ram Mohan ;Roy was subjected to 
merciless attacks by the general mass 
of Hindus and Christians alike. Yet 
he replied to them both by quoting to 
them the authority of their own scrip- 
tures in the matter of “One God and 
One Humanity.” . 

On August 22, 1828, his bitterly at- 
tacked little group held its first weekly 
“meeting for the worship of God,” as 
a newly organized religious body, which 
cared not for caste or creed. Two years 
later it moved out of the rented house 
in north Calcutta, where it had met at 
first, into a modest .church of its own 
in the central part of the city. 


Intimately connected with Ram 
Mohan Roy’s religious work were his 
substantial ventures in journalism. In 
Pandit Nehru’s ‘famous volume, quoted 
earlier, appears this paragraph: 

“Rammohan Roy was one of the founders 
of the Indian Press. He was associated 
with several newspapers. He brought out 
a bi-lingual, ;Bengali-English magazine and 
later, desiring an all-India circulation he 
published a weekly in Persian which was 
recognized then as the language of the cul- 
tured classes all over India. Rammohan 
protested vigorously against the enactment 
in 1823 of new measures for the control 
of the Press and even addressed a petition 
to the king-in-council in England.” 


In August, 1830, Ram Mohan Roy, 
who had received the title of Raja from 
the Emperor of Delhi, left for England 
to fight a case in the Emperor's interest. 
He gave evidence before the British 
Parliament. Like Thomas Paine, in- 
terested in injustice everywhere, he soon 


freedom of the English people and for 
redressing the woeful state of the Irish 
peasantry.” The Unitarians of England 
received him with honors. 

- Roy, who had left India very soon 
after the foundation of the first Brahmo 


amaj church, was not fated ever to 
ee it, or his native land again. He died 
1 Great Britain on the twenty-seventh 
f September, 1833, in a friend’s home. 

Willing and devoted hands, back in 
ndia, carried forward the movement 
yhich had begun under so brilliant and 
onsecrated a man. By a fortunate cir- 
umstance, the distinguished Tagore 
amily of Bengal became interested in 
he Brahmo Samaj and proved to be a 
illar, as leaders and supporters, through 
aany critical years. 

Every progressive movement ultimate- 
y settles down and produces its own 
rthodoxy. The Brahmo Samaj has been 
0 exception. But it has, heretofore, 
ad the internal dynamic necessary to 
urge itself of deadening intellectual and 
astitutional- inertia. There have been 
wo successive reformations within the 
novement. — 


The younger section of the Brahmo 
jamaj, about thirty years after the date 
f its founding, contended that those 
nembers who wore the sacred thread 
ff Brahminism were ‘tacitly admitting a 
elief in the Hindu system of caste dif- 
erences. They should eliminate the 
hread. Since no compromise could be 
ffected, a new movement called the 
Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj” was es- 
ablished in 1866. Thereafter, the former 
novement was referred to as the “Adi 
3rahmo Samaj.” The new _ regime 
yanished the caste system in the move- 
nent altogether. Mission work was es- 
ablished; the scriptures of all religions 
were utilized for inspiration from that 
ime on; Brahmo Samajes were estab- 
lished all over India. Many eminent In- 
lians joined the revitalized movement 
after its reformation. 


In 1878 occurred the next and last 
reform. A leader in the church had 
assumed dictatorial powers and brooked 
no co-operative administration from 
others. An advanced group wished the 
movement to be guided by a constitu- 
tion. The movement now became the 
“Sadharan Brahmo Samaj,” and a com- 
mendable constitution was drawn up 
for it. It is this stream which has car- 
ried down to the present day in India. 
In Bombay it is called the “Prarthana 
Brahmo Samaj.” 


_ What is the condition of the Brahmo 
Samaj at present? 


] To learn the answer, I decided to 
head for its national headquarters at 211 
Jornwallis Street, in Calcutta. I climbed 
er a sacred cow. reclining comfortably 
the doorway of the Great Eastern 
1 and dashed for a streetcar bulging 
Indians. So en | precariously to 
steps I was jarred slowly through 
Js of dust, and narrow, dirty streets, 
my destination was reached. 


_ 
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e e e e e e . 
Liberalism, in any form, without in- 
flamed prophets must die. 
cannot become a prophet until he 


A man 


leaves his ivory tower and speaks 
with the tongue of men, not of 


savants. 4 


Behind an iron railing appeared a 
neat, tan-colored edifice with pillars and 
a dome, strongly reminiscent of an 
American Christian Science church. 
Down a side alley I came across a 
library, free reading room and _ the 
Brahmo Samaj Mission Press, which pro- 
duces promotional literature, denomina- 
tional magazines and papers. Another 
room was set aside for the training of 
people in the devotional life. 

From the executive secretary of the 
Brahmo Samaj, J. N. Das, I learned 
that there are four full-fledged ministers 
in Calcutta where the movement is 
strongest. Between six hundred and a 
thousand families in the city claim mem- 
bership. The services elsewhere in the 
country are usually conducted by mis- 
sion workers or laymen. Old age is 
gradually reducing the number of minis- 
ters, and few capable young men are 
coming in to replace them. No par- 
ticular man is given any importance in 
the organizational setup, although a 
clergyman, B. K. Bose, is president of 
the movement. 


Social-service projects include a home 
for destitute women, where training is 
given in procedures to earn a livelihood. 
An orphanage and several work centers 
and night schools complete the program. 
During the communal riots, the \con- 
gregations provided valuable,~ needed 
relief. The partition of India affected 
the movement profoundly, since Bengal 
was split and many persons were forced 
to flee from those areas in which their 
churches were located. How to save 
those buildings which are in East Pakis- 
tan is a problem now being debated. 


I felt I was watching a tragedy in the 
Brahmo Samaj. The very medicine that 
India so direly needs is drying up in 
the bottle. Devoted and hardworking 
men, trained properly to spread _ the 
elixir of this life-giving, purified faith, 
are not being enlisted. Without leader- 
ship the movement jis struggling along 
under the haphazard ministrations of 
well-intentioned, volunteer workers, 
whenever they can spare the time. 
Coupled with inadequate leadership of 
top-level quality is a dry-as-dust intel- 
lectualism devoid of that emotional fire 
which alone can make doctrine and pre- 
cept live. The dead bones of the past 
are being stirred over and over again 


as the founder is minted and requoted 
in today’s Brahmo Samaj bulletins, in- 
stead of moving forward on the intel- 
lectual vigor of present-day crusaders 
within the movement. 


The tragic deterioration of the Brahmo 
Samaj is the characteristic, unhappy 
chapter which has preceded the eventual 
demise of many liberal bodies. Some 
of the original evils which produce the 
liberal body as an antidote are finally 
overcome, in whole or in. part, and the 
fighting body partly loses that reason 
for its existence. Slow death sets in. 
By its very nature, liberalism must keep 
reselecting its path through the forest 
of darkness ahead, lest it unwittingly 
die, comfortably, on a road which it 
has long since hacked out, but which 
should now be abandoned for new evils 
to conquer. 


Liberalism, in any form, without in- 
flamed prophets must die. A man can- 
not become a prophet until he leaves 
his ivory tower and speaks with the 
tongue of men, not of savants. An insti- 
tution may survive long years, though 
it has actually been dead during that 
entire period. 


Let no one misunderstand our words. 
We are speaking more to Unitarianism . 
than to the Brahmo Samaj movement: 
we are in fact, addressing all liberal in- 
stitutions. Whenever a liberal body dies 
on this planet, it does so not because 
of competition, or the ascendency of 
another philosophy. It expires because 
of decay within. When the reason for 
being becomes vague and loses its dy- 
namic quality, men to preach it will not 
come forward. When men. are not 
trained with heart as well as mind, so 
that they can touch the emotional depths 
of listeners, followers will not come for- 
ward. Human nature demands that a 
movement must hold forth a shining, 
compelling goal; it demands that men 
speak of that goal, not with academic 
dryness, but with warm, intimate under- 
standing. When liberalism keeps these 
two factors firmly in mind, people will 
respond and the movement will flourish. 


The Brahmo Samaj, despite its rela- 
tively small size, has had a glorious his- 
tory of achievement in the socio-religious 
framework of India. With communal 
strife and base superstition ever present 
in India, courageous, prophetic voices 
of the caliber of the nineteenth-century 
Brahmo Samaj are desperately needed 
to speak forth again with thunderous 
conviction. They must persuade Young 
India to take up the gauntlet of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and help the homeland, 
in its present infancy of freedom, to start 
down the road of clear-thinking realism, 
toward the dawn of the finest days in its 
national existence. 
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Religious liberals long have been accustomed to being denounced as “atheists,” 
“heretics,” etc. (see note on cover picture, page 3). Many religious liberals have 
been deeply disturbed by the attacks on the principle of freedom of the air. A 
systematic study of this situation has been made by the author, who is a chemist 
living at Andover, Mass., is president of Rafton Laboratories, Inc., and several 
associated companies. 
in 1910. He has been interested in cooperatives, has opposed “released time” in 
his local school system, and in recent years has devoted increasing attention to 
freedom of thought and the problems arising from the impact of science on re- 
ligious beliefs. Under the auspices of the American Humanist Association, of which 
he is a director, he was instrumental in organizing the Humanist Fellowship of 


Born in Boston, he received his a.s. degree from Harvard 


Boston, and has served as its president since its formation in November 1947... 


Gag for free men 


On the air is liberty to become mere 
‘twaddle’? An issue before Congress 


HOW FREE is the air? 


By HAROLD R. RAFTON 


To what extent shall freedom of speech be allowed on the radio? Have dissenters 
a right to be heard? Is disavowal of belief in God to be permitted expression, or 
is the doctrine to prevail that freedom must not be given to spread religious “error” 
—and if so, who shall decide what is “error”? 


If freedom of expression is denied to 
unbelief, how soon will it be—should 
some intolerant faction get into power 
—before freedom will be denied to any 
_but one particular form of belief? The 
controversy on the “Scott decision” in- 
volves all these issues, vital not only to 
unbelievers but to all Americans. 


The Scott decision was rendered July 
19, 1946, by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in denying a petition 
of Robert Harold Scott, of Palo Alto, 
Cal., who asked it to revoke the licenses 
of three California radio stations because 
they had refused him time to broad- 
cast talks on atheism. 
based its denial on the ground that it 
was not justified in singling out the sta- 
tions in question on an issue of such 
broad scope, nevertheless, it made it 
clear—and this is the meat of the deci- 
sion—that it did not countenance res- 
triction of freedom of speech because the 
opinions to be expressed were unpopular 
or because they were opposed to the 
views of the station licensee. 


This decison enabled Scott to obtain 
time from a California station, Kgw, to 
speak on Nov. 17, 1946, on the subject 
“There Is No God” in a one-half hour 
broadcast. Violent protests came from 
some religious sources, and broadcasters 
were said to be apprehensive that they 
would now have to give consideration 
to atheistic broadcasts. The reverbera- 
tions finally were heard in Congress, re- 
sulting in the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House—with Repre- 
sentative Forest A. Harness of Indiana 
as Chairman—to investigate the Fcc. 


The hearings on the Scott case were 
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While the rcc’ 


or convictions.” 


held in Washington on August 31 and 
September 1, 1948, the witnesses in- 
cluding officials of the Fcc, representa- 
tives of broadcasting stations and a 
number of interested citizens. Follow- 
ing the hearings, on September 20, 1948, 
the Committee submitted a “First Interim 
Report,” in which it vigorously criti- 
cized the findings of the rcc in the Scott 
decision. While the Committee paid lip 
service to its desire to safeguard free- 
dom of speech, it actually advocated 
a conclusion which many consider at 
variance therewith by objecting to the 
granting of radio time to atheists, and 
it stated that “the matter can be rectified 
only by expunging the language of jthe 
Scott] opinion from the records.” 

At the hearings, the Committee de- 
clared that it “has entered into this 
investigation with no preconceived ideas 
A careful study of the 
testimony makes it difficult to under- 
stand, how, then, the Committee could 
have based its decision wholly on testi- 
mony unfavorable to the Fcc, while it 
ignored testimony supporting the Fcc. 
It is interesting to examine significant 
highlights of the testimony and their 
bearing on the Committee’s Report. 

One of the strangest charges, that 
advanced by Don Petty, general coun- 
sel for the Natignal Association of 
Broadcasters, who vigorously protested 
against the Scott decision, was that the 
Scott decision constituted “thought po- 
lice.” The refutation of Benedict 
P. Cottone, general counsel of the Fcc, 
is well worth quoting: 

“I emphatically deny that such govern- 
mental insistence on freedom of speech is 
censorship. I assert, on the contrary, that 


the doctrine insisted upon by Mr. Petty ye: 
terday of complete freedom of the broadca 
licensee to permit or exclude as he please 
the expression of particular points of vier 
on the public airways, is really the doctrin 
which would make each licensee a ‘thougl 
policeman’ without accountability to th 
public for his administration of the frequen 
entrusted to his use.” 

And Mr. Cottone supported his po 
sition by citing the statement of th 
Supreme Court in the Associated Pres 
Anti-Trust case that: 

. . . Surely a command [the First Amend 
ment} that the Government itself shall ni 
impede the free flow of ideas does not affor 
non-governmental combinations a refuge i 
they impose restraints upon that constitu 
tionally guaranteed freedom. Freedom t 
publish means freedom for all and not fo 
some.” {Note: all emphasis herein is th 
writer's. | 

Despite this, the Report accepted M1 
Petty’s contention and termed the Scot 
decision “thought policing”! 

The Report further asserted that i 
was “made abundantly clear by th 
testimony” that various baneful and re 
volting results would ensue if the Scot 
decision were applied literally, and un 
believers as well as believers were a 
lowed programs. From,a careful re 
view, it appears that such results wer 
predicated to a substantial degree upo 
the testimony of Father Edmund A 
Walsh, s. j., Vice-President of George 
town University and Regent of its Schoc 
of Foreign Service. This testimony wa 
relied upon, while favorable testimon 
of an eminent Protestant theologian, Ds 
Robert Lowry Calhoun, Professor of his 
torical theology at Yale, was ignored. 

Dr. Calhoun testified: 

“Now, the folk who deny the existence o 
God may in some instances seek to retain th 
affirmation of moral order . . . there is th 
old-fashioned kind of rationalism which i 
represented by the Free Thinkers’ Associa 
tion, and more recently, by the Humanis 
Association . . . and other intellectuals, wh 
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are morally responsible and admirable peo- 
| ae | myself unable to say they 

uld be denied the chance to express 
freely their view with respect to the nature 
and destiny of man and their right, if they 
an, to persaude others to believe that their 
view is a more adequate basis for human 
progress than that which they oppose.” 


Also ignored was the objective and 
well reasoned statement of Kenneth M. 
Whitten, president of the Friendship 
Liberal League, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
with his logical recommendation: 

“Instead of any legislation being proposed 
by this committee limiting access to the 
radio, we urge that legislation be proposed 
which will guarantee to all the right to 


discuss favorably or unfavorably any proposi-. 


tion that pertains to the general welfare.” 

As to the testimony of Father Walsh, 
Chairman Harness stated: 

“Father, I would like to express the ap- 
preciation of the committee for this very 
fine presentation. It has been very helpful. 
I might say it makes me a little prouder 
that Georgetown is my alma mater.” 

Apparently the Chairman was swept 
by his college loyalty—and with him, 
the other Committee members then in 
attendance—into acceptance of Father 
Walsh’s point of view, as he alone-of all 
the witnesses on the Scott decision was 
not subject to subsequent questioning. 
A more objective attitude would not 
have allowed Father Walsh’s testimony 
to have gone unchallenged, e. g. on the 
following points. 
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The Committee’s Report stated that 
“apostles of unbelief” were “numerically 
infinitesimal,” the inference apparently 
being that an insignificant group was 
attempting to impose its unwanted ideas 
upon an overwhelming majority. In its 
numerical estimate the Committee fol- 
lowed Father Walsh’s assertion: 

_“ | the number of atheists in the United 
States is a very small fraction of the popu- 
lation.” 

This was, however, in direct conflict 
with the testimony, read into the record, 
of Father Ignatius Smith, Dean of 
Philosphy in the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., who stated: 
_ “If the godlessness, the irreligion of so 
many dozens of millions of our people con- 

ues to grow... .” 

It seems strange that Father Walsh, 
on so important a matter as this, should 
differ so widely from his brother ec- 

ic. But whatever be the reason 
this, the Committee, obviously, was 
justified in accepting the estimate 
Father Walsh and rejecting that of 

Smith. 
It is interesting to note that Father 
th’s estimate is confirmed by a re- 
utterance of an eminent Catholic 


If freedom of expression is denied 
to unbelief, how soon will it be— 
should some intolerant faction get 
into power—before freedom will 
be denied to any but one particular 
form of belief? 


prelate, Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Bos- 
ton, who was reported in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of Octobter 17, 1948, 
as follows: 

“In America, he said, the question was no 
longer ‘whether man can be brought to obey 
God; it is whether man will much longer 
acknowledge even the existence of God.’ 

“The nation is faced, he declared, with a 


generation that ‘simply and straightforwardly 
denies God himself.’ ” 


2. 


Warning against totalitarianism, Father 
Walsh used this language: 

“I have lived in other countries where 
revolutions have been in progress, and I 
warn our people that invariably the first step 
that a totalitarian philosophy takes is to 
try to silence or weaken the church and 
religion. . . .” 

While this may be true of totalitarian 
states of the Communist variety, it is 
certainly not true of totalitarian states of 
the Fascist variety. Mussolini, by the 
Lateran agreements with the Vatican, 
greatly strengthened the position of the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic reli- 
gion in Italy, and while this was, of 
course, not the first step that Mussolini 
took, it was the step which competent 
observers consider established the na- 
tional and international prestige of 
Fascism. In Spain, the Catholic Church 
works with’ the Franco totalitarian state 
and the same is true in respect to the 
totalitarian states of Salazar in Portugal 
and Peron in Argentina. In each of 
these cases, totalitarian philosophy not 
only does not try to silence or weaken 
the Catholic Church or the Catholic reli- 
gion, but is sympathetic to them. Indeed, 
the Pope is reported to have decorated 
many, if not all, of these dictators. 

It is clear that the point Father Walsh 
here attempted to make is not borne out 
by the facts. 


3. 


In attempting to show that unbelief 
was alien to the American heritage, 
Father Walsh further proclaimed: 

“There is nothing in the Constitution to 
suggest they [the founding fathers] ever 
advocated or suggested an atheist influence 
in this country in any shape or form.” 

On the contrary, in the Constitution 
an affirmation (made by an atheist) is 


given as the equivalent of an oath (made 
by a believer); see Constitution, Article 
I, Section 8, paragraph 6; Article II, 
Section 1, last paragraph; Article VI, last 
paragraph; and the Fourth Amendment. 
Moreover Article VI provides that: 

“no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

It is submitted that these provisions 
constitute a direct refutation of Father 
Walsh’s contention. It is also significant 
that in this fundamental document, the 
word “God” does not occur, nor is there 
any reference to a- Divine or Supreme 
Being. 


4. 


In the opinion of the writer, the dis- 
crepancies discussed above, all go to the 
root of Father Walsh’s testimony, and 
thus they would appear to have rendered 
it of doubtful value for use as a basis for 
any findings of the Committee. But 
grave as these discrepancies are, they are 
far less important than the comments 
which Father Walsh made upon freedom 
of speech. Significant passages on this 
subject follow, being taken from various 
points of Father Walsh’s testimony and 
grouped together so that they may be 
readily examined: 

“There has been much twaddle written 
and printed about the meaning of the con- 
stitutional guaranty of freedom of speech. 

“Every deliberate assault on the religious 
nature of man ... is a disservice to the 
American democracy however veiled in ap- 
proach by legalistic terminology or con- 
fused by a distorted conception of free 
speech.” 

“And let us never forget that, in the con- 
flict of laws there are priorities, and if a 
statutory law or the vague guarantees of con- 
stitutional law — I mean the guarantees as in- 
terpreted by a few individuals—strike at the 
basic natural rights of the people, they 
should be repudiated. . . .” 

“And I revert again to the hackneyed 
usage of freedom of speech as though it 
were an unabridgable right.” 

“Tt would be the first step toward self 
immolation for a government to throw the 
sanction of its power and the mantle of 
fictitious liberalism over practices, doctrines, 
and techniques which begin with protesta- 
tions of equality but which . . .” 

So much for the passages from Father 
Walsh’s testimony. 

Now when one considers that the First 
Amendment guarantees that: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press. . . .” 
one may be puzzled how Father Walsh 
could discuss this precious liberty of free- 
dom of speech using such terms as 
“twaddle,” “distorted conception,” “vague 
guarantees .. . should be repudiated,” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Dr. Backus has just completed a decade as minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Indianapolis. A native of Ohio, he is the son of Dr. Wilson M. Backus, who for 
many years was a prominent figure in Unitarian affairs, serving as secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. His mother was a well known Universalist minister. 
Following his graduation from the Meadville Theological School, he received the 
Cruft Fellowship and studied at Manchester College, England, and in Germany. He 
is the author of If Thought be Free, and of the Lenten manual, The Pattern on the 


Mountain. 


Speaking of the atheist: who is he? 


Often he drips ‘Godly’ piety 


by E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


THE TERM “ATHEIST” has long been one of reproach. It means, of course, one who 
“disbelieves or denies the existence of a God, or supreme intelligent Being,” to use 


the dictionary definition. Many persons shy away from one who acknowledges that . 
he is an atheist as fhough he were some kind of a moral monster. An atheist was ~ 


formerly disqualified as a witness, presumably because it was assumed that he could 
not be relied upon to tell the truth since he did not believe in God. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when the atheist could not qualify for membership in the 
House of Commons in England. Though the intellectual climate has changed con- 
siderably in this respect, and the atheist is not regarded with quite the dread that he 
formerly was, there still linger many traces of that earlier attitude. 


A few years ago in one of my radio 
talks I sought to illustrate the way in 
which the prejudice against the atheist 
still operates powerfully among us by 
reference to a story which I had read 
of Rupert Hughes, the biographer of 
George Washington, and Hollywood dra- 
matist. According to this story Mr. 
Hughes was denied the right to adopt a 
child because he acknowledged that he 
was an atheist. Subsequently the radio 
talk was published in a book and 
chanced to come to the attention of Mr. 
Hughes. He wrote me a letter which I 
wish to share with you, first, because it 


corrects the statement which I had made,’ 


and second, because I find his account 
of what happened of extraordinary in- 
terest. After speaking of my reference 
to the incident he goes on as follows: 
“The facts were slightly different. A 
good many years ago I wrote a savage 
attack on organized religion called, Why 
I Quit Going to Church. It was pub- 
lished, with some trepidation, by the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine under the guise 
of a ‘confession’ rather than an attack. 
It provoked a tremendous storm of 
abuse and a flood of letters, the majority 
of which were favorable. Curiously 
enough, among a great many letters 
from clergymen, the majority praised 
my honesty, and many expressed agree- 
ment and envy. The article was pub- 
lished later as a book, with some of my 
answers to some of my assailants. . 
“About this time a boy and girl whose 
mother died suddenly asked me to be 
their guardian ‘to save them from their 
father.’ Before the case came to the 
court, the girl also died. A lawyer for 
the father opposed my appointment to 
the guardianship because I was an unfit 
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person, and presented the magazine con- 
taining that article as Exhibit A. I sat 
sweating blood; for, even though I have 
had abundance of criticism and lived 
through it, I was afraid the boy would 
be turned over to his worthless father, 
and I did not relish the prospect of be- 
ing branded in the headlines as unfit to 
be entrusted with the care of a child. 
Also, I knew what a risk a judge would 
run who flew in the face of such a pro- 
test and turned a helpless lad over to a 
man with my monstrous opinions. It 
was a political office and I did not expect 
the judge to forego his career for my 
sake. I sat sweating while he skimmed 
the article with its violent phrases. He 
let me sweat a long time before he glared 
atmeandsaid: — 


“Did you write this? and does it ex- 
press your views?’ 

“T answered, ‘Yes, Your Honor, I 
wrote it. The ideas are, I think, those 
of Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, and 
others who were not technical believers 
in Christianity, but Deists; and, in any 
case, they put in the Constitution a pro- 
tection from religious Tests.’ 

“To my amazement, the judge snap- 
ped as he glared now at the lawyer: 
“Well, I believe most of what I see here; 
and so do you.” 

“But I don’t, Your Honor!’ the law- 
yer cried. 

““Oh, yes, you do,’ said the judge. 
‘And, in any case, it is none of this 
Court’s business to look into an Amer- 
ican citizen’s religious views. What 
puzzles me, though, Mr. Hughes,.is why 
as busy a man as you should want to 
add the job of bringing up a boy.’ 

“You can imagine the effect of this on 
me. I answered: ‘My only reason, Your 


Honor, for undertaking the responsibil- 
ity is that the two children begged me 
to save them from their father.’ 


“This did not help the father’s case, 


and the boy was awarded to me. He 
went through the University of Califor- 
nia and, on graduation, married a class- 
mate. Then he went through the univer- 
sity law school, and is now a highly suc- 
cessful lawyer and a fine man in spite 
of my influence. 

“Only one trouble marred the life of 
the young couple. When it became evi- 
dent that the wife was going to have a 
baby, her father insisted that, if it were 
a boy, it should be named after him; ~ 
while the husband insisted that it must 
be named after me, on account of his 
enormous debt to me. In this difficult 
dilemma, the wife, with a tact which is 
characteristic of her, solved the prob-— 
lem by producing twins. They are now 
splendid boys, both as scholars and asl 
athletes, and it is hard to tell John from — 
Rupert. ' 

“T tell you all this at such length be- ; 
cause it is pleasant to realize how good — 
it is in our country to find a judge who . 
can rise superior to extraneous press- 
ures.” 

This letter from Rupert Hughes served 
to remind me that there are a number 
of different classifications of “atheists.” 
There are, first, those to whom the label 
is falsely attached: Mr. Hughes evi- 
dently belongs to this class. He indi- 
cates that his beliefs are similar to those 
of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin 
who were Deists. Now a Deist is one 
who believes in God but who conceives 
of Him in different terms from those of 
orthodox Christianity. There are many 
persons who are very ready to apply the 
name “atheist” to a man if he does no 
define God in the same way in whi 
they do. 

A famous example of this is the 
sistent and entirely false statement tha 
Thomas Paine was an atheist. A pres 


sant of the United States called him a 
lirty little atheist.” This just isn’t true. 
aine was a Deist, like Washington, Jef- 
rson and Franklin, who were his 
iends. In fact his famous book, The 
ge of Reason, on which his reputation 
; an atheist rests, was written for the 
sry purpose of stemming the rising tide 
isin which he saw in revolution- 
-y France. He says specifically at the 
utset of his book that this kind of work 
exceedingly necessary “‘lest in the gen- 
‘al wreck of superstition and false 
eology we lose sight of morality and 
umanity, and of the theology which 
true.” He then goes on to give his 
wn credo with his usual directness: “I 
elieve in one God and no more; and I 
ope for happiness beyond this life. I 
elieve in the equality of man, and I be- 
eve that religious duties consist in do- 
1g justice, loving mercy, and endeavor- 
1g to make our fellow-creatures happy.” 
et this man has persistently been called 
n atheist! 


There are many different ways of be- 
eving in God. There is the way of the 
ttle child who can think of God in no 
ther terms than a big man up in the 
ky, and many never outgrow that child- 
sh conception. There is the “trinita- 
ian” way which describes God as being 
iree persons in one; there is the “uni- 
rian” way which insists on the unity 
f God. There is the “pantheistic” way 
thich thinks of God not in terms of a 
erson but as a spirit permeating all of 
ature. These do not begin to exhaust 


1e different ways of conceiving of God.. 


ach person, of course, is inclined to 
uink that his own way is the correct 
ray and is tempted to conclude that 
nyone who does not agree with him is 
eally an atheist. But the very fact that 
1ere is so much disagreement on the 
ubject, that the best thinkers of the 
ges have not been able to settle it, 
hould warn us that no one has the full 
nswer to the riddle of the universe, 
ispose us to be charitable toward those 
tho hold different ideas from our own 
nd to not indulge in name calling. 

-A second class of atheists genuinely 
eserve the name and indeed claim it for 
nemselyes with pride. Some of these 
re simply men and women who have 


There are many different ways of be- 

lieving in God. . .. The very fact 

that there is so much disagreement 
on the subject ... should warn us 
“that no one has the full answer to 
_ the riddle of the universe and dispose 
us to be charitable toward those 
who hold different ideas from our 
own. .+- 


revolted from the orthodox ideas of God 
and have swung to the opposite extreme 
of denial and are often just as dogmatic 
and irrational in their views as are the 
most fanatical believers. Others, how- 
ever, are genuinely thoughtful persons 
who have come to the conclusion that 
a materialistic philosophy which inter- 
prets everything in the universe in 
terms of the interplay of physical forces 
is required by the observed facts. They 
think that any form of belief in God is 
mistaken. It does not follow that they 
are immoral or dangerous members of 
society. Some of them may be (as are 
some self-advertised “religious” folks) ; 
but others of them are certainly to be 
numbered among the finest and most 
useful members of society. 


Nearly a hundred years ago one of 
America’s most outstanding ministers, 
Theodore Parker, while expressing his 
personal disagreement with such atheists 
paid tribute to the high quality of char- 
acter he had observed in them. I quote 
his words: “Some of them are men of 
quite superior ability, men of very large 
intellectual culture. They seem to be 
truth loving and sincere persons—con- 
scientious, just, humane, philanthropic 
and modest men aiming to be faithful to 
their nature, their whole nature. They 
are commonly on the side of man, as 
opposed to the enemies of man; on the 
side of people, as against a tyrant; they 
are, or mean to be, on the side of truth, 
justice and love.” I have known a num- 
ber of such men in every community in 
which I have lived and admired them 
because, while they denied the name of 
religion, they yet bore its finest fruits. 

This leads me to the third, and final 
class of atheists. The dictionary in- 
cludes in its definition of “atheist” this 
clause: “One who lives immorally as if 
disbelieving in God.” This I would des- 
ignate as practical atheism. The test is 
action rather than belief. There is many 
a man who professes to believe in God 
but belies that belief by his actions. He 
goes to church and worships God on 
Sunday and then goes out and on Mon- 
day has no hesitancy in cheating and 
lying in his business relations. He says 
he believes in God but he lets the pas- 
sions of his body control him instead of 
his controlling them. He says he be- 
lieves in God but he serves his own 
narrow, selfish interests instead of the 
larger interests of his community. He 
savs he believes in God but aligns him- 
self with those movements which are 
seeking to hold back the efforts of his 
fellows to achieve a more just social 
order. No matter how sound the theo- 


_ retical belief of such men in God may 


be, they are practical atheists, they are 
denying God by their actions; -for surely 
if there is any validity to that belief 
at all it must come from the fact that 


Regardless of profession of faith, he 
is the atheist whose life bears the 
fruit of hate, of bitterness, of tyr- 
anny and injustice, of obstruction to 


the forward movement of humanity. 


there is a “power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness” in the world. 
True belief in God would line us up on 
the side of the creative forces which are 
at work within human life to bring us 
closer to our ideals. “He who loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not 
seen.” 

This is a place where we would do well 
to apply the test which Jesus proposed: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Regardless of profession of faith he is 
the atheist whose life bears the fruit of 
hate, of bitterness, of tyranny and injus- 
tice, of obstruction to the forward move- 
ment of humanity. Regardless of lack 
of profession he is the true believer 
whose life bears the fruit of good-will, 
of justice, of an increased measure of 
beauty and truth, who, while humbly 
recognizing his own limitations, is yet 
enlisted for the duration as a soldier in 


‘the endless warfare to bring a larger 


measure of good into the daily existence 
of our common humanity. 


If the earthly lights go out, 
The sun and stars will stay:— 
God need not start again, 
As on the first great day. 


He need not part the sea 

And land, the day and night,— 
Or lift the lofty peaks, 

Surpliced in virgin white. 


He need not make sweet rain, 
And wind and soil and dew,— 
Or red auroral lights 
And skies of burnished blue. 


He will only need 

To work his ultimate plan,— 
In the image of himself, 

To make a gentle man. 


EARL BIGELOW BROWN, Upper Nyack, 
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President of New Brunswick Theological Seminary in New Jersey, the author issues 
a call for deeds, not preachments, in his contribution to The Register. Dr. Sizoo 
is widely known as minister of the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, at Rocke- 
feller Center in New York, from 1936 to 1947. He is a native of The Netherlands 
(and related by marriage to Unitarianism’s distinguished Pierre van Paassen). Or- 
dained in the Reformed Church in America, he has served pastorates in several 


denominations. 


Words are cheap 


‘Religion, ‘Christianity,’ ‘brotherhood, et al 
have to be lived, not just piously uttered 


by JOSEPH R. SIZO0O 


WORDS ARE such brittle things. ‘They fall apart quickly. Words constantly change 


in meaning. Words have different meanings to different people. No two people. 
give exactly the same shade of interpretation to the same word. Just walk down 


Broadway with the word “democracy,” and see how far you get. Besides, it is very 
hard to put some ideas into words. Language has a way of breaking down. Words 
are not big enough to hold the meaning. That is especially true in the spiritual 
world. Divine truth can never be petrified into a fixed form. You cannot confine 


it within the wall of words. 

There are certain ideas which can 
never be known or understood through 
words. They must be felt and lived and 
experienced. Ideas must be embodied 
in personality to give them meaning. 
Words like holiness, love, brotherhood, 
and virtue cannot be understood apart 
from character. They have value only 
when somebody lives them. One day 
Josiah Royce was sitting in his study in 
Cambridge with a Harvard freshman. 
In the course of the conversation the 
young student asked the professor, “what 
is your definition of a Christian”? The 
great philosopher looked out of the win- 
dow and said to the student, “I do not 
know what is the definition of a Chris- 
tian, but there goes Phillips Brooks.” 
You see, certain ideas must be felt and 
lived to be understood. 


Words, therefore, are never enough, 
not even God’s words. So through the 
ages man continued their plaintive call, 
“Oh that I knew where I might find 
him.” Then in the fullness of time God 
sent his Son. Thus “the word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, ... full of 
grace and truth.” When men saw Jesus 
and looked into his face they shouted, 
“Emmanuel, God is with us.” When 
people asked Jesus what God was like, 
he replied, “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” The unknown 
writer of the almost forgotten book of 
the Hebrews begins, “God who at sun- 
dry times and in diverse manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son.” That is the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. 


So it was that Jesus introduced a new 
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idea into religion. It was as if he said, 
“God can only be made known and real 
when he is incarnated.” Mankind will 
never find its way to him by creeds, 
but by character; not through debates, 
but through demonstrations; not by 
promises, but by personalities; not by 
words, but by life. God will be under- 
stood when men live him. The Word 
must always be made flesh and dwell 
among us. 


That was true of the early Church. 
The most striking characteristic of first- 
century Christianity was its contagion. 
Nothing can match the miraculous 
growth and the expansion of the fellow- 
ship of Jesus in that era. The unfriend- 
liness of public opinion, the venom of 
religious bigotry, the pressure of social 
ostracism, and the casualness of political 
leaders were their day-by-day experi- 
ence. And yet, within three centuries 
they brought some three million con- 
verts into the Church; turned the world 
upside down and inside out; and carried 
the gates of the Roman Empire from 
their hinges. 

What explains all that, and how can 
you account for itP It did not come to 
pass through organization. They did not 
employ artists to draw posters or psy- 
chologists to break down sales resistance 
or economists to draw graphs or Gallup 
polls to measure public opinion. Again, 
you cannot explain it on the basis of 
creed. There was among them no agree- 
ment in every detail of faith, They had 
no common statement or creed. What 
we put first they did not think important 
enough to put last. Nor can you ex- 
plain it on the basis of a common ritual. 
Aesthetic loveliness and_ ecclesiastical 
millinery meant little to them. They 


preferred to drink spring water out of a 
rusted dipper rather than vinegar out of 
a golden chalice. What, then, explains 
it? 

There is no explanation for this 
phenomenal advance save in this fact: 
They walked into their world with souls 
made radiant and transformed by the 
impact of Jesus. They lived their reli- 
gion. They bore branded on their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. Paul spoke 
for them, “The life which I now live, . . . 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
They went up and down saying, “That 
which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.” Their testimony was, 
“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” They 
showed their generation what Christ had 
done for them, and could do for all men 
everywhere. They did not offer their 
generation an argument, but the alluring 
loveliness of a Christ-filled spirit. They 
changed their world, not by what they 
said, but by what they were. “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

If ever the appalling wistfulness of 
our time is to be resolved, and if ever 
the kingdom of God is to come among 
men, it will be when we have recovered 
that way of witness. Religion, to be 
real, must burn like a torch and shine 
like a star. One of the regrettable 
blunders and fallacies of so much en- 
deavor to build the kingdom of God and 
bring in a new order is to suppose you 
can advance it by words. We have been 
going to men with statements of faith 
and doctrines, embossed resolutions and 
creeds. If words could transform men, 
this earth would be paradise. You can 
never redeem or transform men by a 
syllogism. They need something more 
than an argument. a 

Words have never attracted men tc 
religion; rather they have repelled meh. 
Words have never united the’ fellowship 
of Jesus; they have only divided it 


him by creeds, but by character; 
not through debates, but through 
demonstrations; not by promises, 
but by personalities; not by words, 
but by life. God will be understood 
when men live him. The Word must 
always be made flesh and dwell 
among us. 
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Words have become walls instead of 
windows, barriers rather than bridges. 
Words are cheap and meaningless and 
smpty. Chesterton once made the inter- 
esting observation that in the first cen- 
tury Christianity was advanced by Chris- 
ans who practiced it; in later centuries 
they tried to advance it by debating it 
yecause that was easier. Dr. John 
Whale, one of our distinguished Chris- 
jan scholars, in one of his recent books 
ecalls the legend of a man who died 
und was carried to the gates of heaven. 
There he saw two entrances. Over one 
was written, “This is Heaven,” and over 
he other was written, “Discussion About 
Heaven”; and he saw that everybody was 

g to get in by the second gate. 
That is still so today. 


You cannot suppose that by speaking 
n a certain way about religion you ad- 
vance religion. Indeed, Christianity is 
20t so much a way of thinking as it is a 
way of living, it is not a religion; it is a 
ife. There are many of my generation 
who bewail the loss of interest in the 
church on the part of many of this pres- 
ent generation. Indeed, they are apt to 
look down their noses at them. When 
you honestly try to find the reason for 
that, you will discover it is not due to 
the fact that this generation has lost con- 
gern for the kingdom of God or fails to 
appreciate the glory of Christ, but rather 
that those who profess to be his disciples 
fail to incarnate him in their day-by-day 
lives. When I was a young man I was 
almost kept out of the Church because 
there lived in my community a man who 
had all the answers. He could argue 
every doctrine with a hairsplitting finesse, 
but you could not trust him with a 
nickel. He was always trying to under- 
shange and overcharge humble and poor 

le. The things we say about reli- 
gion must somehow conform to the way 
we live with religion if anything is to 
come of it. When there is a contradic- 
between the words we speak and 
lives we live, nothing can come of it. 
Christ has not called us to defend 
; he can defend himself; he has 
us to demonstrate him and pro- 
him. A religion of words divorced 
life is like a man in a motor car 
his engine racing, but getting no- 


a 


where because it is never thrown into 
gear. Is it not time for Christian people 
to come down out of their stratosphere 
of abstraction? It is literally true that 
faith without works is dead. 

Now a religion based only on words 
always breaks down in a crisis. One 
often comes upon people today who have 
been overwhelmed by some untoward 
circumstance with which they cannot 
cope. Suddenly their lives tumble apart 
and the lamps begin to flicker. The first 
thing these people are apt to do is to 
turn religion out of their lives and toss 
their faith out of the window. They give 
up all belief just at a time when they 
need it most. When you sit down with 
people like that and ask them why they 
followed that course you will discover 
that they had a religion of a kind, but it 
did not go very deep. Their religion 
was a pose or a facade—it did not go 
down to the roots of conduct or char- 
acter. If religion is to be genuine it 
ought to have some effect upon the way 
we live. 

There is a vast difference between re- 
ligion and theology, which we often 
overlook. Religion is an experience 
which men have with God. Theology is 
the attempt to express that experience in 
words. But when people think more of 
the expression than of the experience, 
something goes out of their lives. A 
person may know all about Christianity, 
but that does not make him a Christian. 
The greatest single barrier to the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ is that we have 
too many people who give it intellectual 
assent, but who fail to bear witness to it 
in their day-by-day conduct. 


' 


Words have never attracted men to 
religion; rather they have repelled 
men. Words have never united the 
fellowship of Jesus; they have only 
divided it. Words have become 
walls instead of windows, barriers 
rather than bridges. 


The man who recites the creed, burns 
his candles, chants his prayers, but who 
loses his temper every time he trips over 
a rug or curses the day he was born 
when he fails to catch a bus, who short- 
changes and overcharges, and is cal- 
loused and unconcerned in his contact 
with man, is a hindrance and barrier to 
the kingdom of God. Those who have 
done most for the advancement of Chris- 
tian faith have always been numbered 
among those in whom the word became 
flesh. The greatest single contribution 
which anyone can make to the building 
of a Christian order is to incarnate the 
life and teachings of Jesus in day-by-day 
life. Christianity does bring joy, peace, 
and strength, but it cannot prove its 
claim until somebody lives it and makes 
it real in his life. 


It all comes back to this: What is 
your religion? Is it a voice or is it an 
echo? Is it a conviction or is it an opin- 
ion? Is it an experience or is it an argu- 
ment? Did you get it out of a book or 
did you get it out of life? “Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee of me?” That is the final witness of 
the Christian minister. 


‘ 


Meditation 


In the colors and scents and sounds of thy earth, in all eres 
in all creatures and their joy, in the innumerable chorus of suns an 


things, 
planets 


and stars, in the sacrament of expression of the human mind and heart, we 


worship thee, O God, as Beauty. 


In the tenderness of all creatures toward their young, in all manly and 
womanly affection, in the friendship of those who serve in togetherness, in 
the hands that reach out to one another across barriers, in the Good 
Samaritan of all ages, in the cup of communion passed from soul to soul in 
thy name, we worship thee as Love. 

In the glorious company of thy Christs and Buddhas, and in the faithful 
fellowship of all who love and serve the good, we worship thee as Goodness. 

In the sublime revelation of thyself through countless ages, in the life that 
buds forth from matter and the spirit that buds forth from life, we worship 


thee as Truth. 


In the insight that comes with the beauty of holiness, and in the pro- 
founder simplicities that come to sincere seekers of the Way and the Truth, 


we worship thee as Wisdom. 


Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory 


JACOB TRAPP 


This page is an experimental feature—a page made up of “nuggets” culled from the 
current writings of a Unitarian minister. If it is popular, similar pages will be pre- 
pared from the writings of other ministers. Mr. Weston is the compiler of the book, 
A Cup of Strength, and is minister of the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
after having served as a Navy chaplain for three years. 


Nuggets 


ACTIVE LIBERALISM 


When Congressmen betray their trust 
and debase their honorable office to be- 
have like adolescent bullies; when 
scarlet-gowned priests and princes of 
the church preach hatred and distrust of 
all except their church’s political policy 
and foment a war spirit; when even 
supposed liberals resort to name-calling, 
something more may be needed than 
“keeping your head.” The ostrich may 
be smarter than we think; although he 
doesn’t stick his head into the sand, he 
conceals it and makes himself look like 
something he is not, a bush or hummock 
no one notices. But the liberal does not 
need to conceal himself; he needs to 
develop a policy which is forthright and 
clearly liberal so that he does not be- 
come concealment for those who are 
illiberal and violent-minded. 


A RATIONAL RELIGION 


Any unreasoning attitude, any habit 
of mind which is kept without reference 
to its social value or psychological merit, 
is potentially unwholesome. Yet our 
thoughts and our conduct are shot 
through, with such hindrances, incul- 
cated in our childhood as the impera- 
tive requirement of some now outgrown 
religious doctrine. To many people these 
limitations which seem the normal ex- 
pression of their personality, and not at 
all religious, are all the religion they 
have. Denying religion, they still live 
by the products of beliefs which they 
would indignantly repudiate. The only 
answer to this is a religion, consciously 
thought out and made central to all of 
life by personal commitment. Even 
then it is the work of a lifetime to over- 
come the surviving fragments of the 
childhood religion which we have out- 
grown. 


SOLUTION TO FEAR 


Fears and inhibitions, distrusts and 
taboos, feelings of guilt and remorse, 
they may give life a melancholy cast 
and may even seriously handicap us in 
maintaining wholesome friendships. 
Religion, centered beyond ourselves, can 
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overcome them. An idea of God, freed 
from the clutter of human flaws too 
often attributed to deity, can do it. Per- 
haps in prayer we can closest approach 


it, perhaps in conscious deliberate medi-. 
tation, but also most often, I believe, in” 


the flashes of insight and the moments 
of reflection we catch glimpses of a Mys- 
tery, a spirit beyond ourselves so far that 
we are impelled to worship and cry 
“God!” By this we can test ourselves, 
can, maintain both direction and 
progress. 


BEWARE STAGNATION 


Human beings do not stand still. They 
move forward or they fall back. They 
maintain spiritual poise and win inward 
peace through a meaningful activity 
which gives flesh to spiritual purpose— 
or they disintegrate. There is no mid- 
dle ground. We cannot be disinterested 
spectators. “Serene we fold our hands 
and wait!” is a dangerous policy. There 
must be meditation; it should bear fruit 
in action which is wiser because of it. 
Spiritual poise requires work. .. . While 
we are making ventures of courage and 
faith we shall be effective and unafraid, 
for God is on the side of the man who 
seeks to understand and do his best. 
For the good of our own souls, to keep 
faith with ourselves and with God, we 
must have a positive policy and program. 


PROGRESSING CHURCHES 


. . the church has work to do. It 
exists among men to offer guidance, but 
also it is to help them fulfill the normal 
relations of life in a wholesome fashion. 
It must mediate the religious knowledge 
and faith which time has proven to be 
sound; it must undergird and encourage 
wholesome family life and lend bewil- 
dered individuals courage even where 
it cannot give new light. These things 
are rich and needed services which the 
church can do, and which this bewil- 
dered age needs more than ever to find 
in just such institutions as the free 
church. But it is not enough, for with- 
out the stimulus of continued new light 
and criticism of life, even that which 


was good in the old ways becomes atro-. 


phied and burdened with interpretation 


which destroys its virtue. For life 
moves on, and the world changes. What 
was good in older times loses its appro- 
priateness when changing times create 
new conditions for which the old was 
not adapted. The choice grows to be 
one of stifling legalism or new vision 
which must have freedom or burst its 


bonds. 


NEEDED—RESISTANCE | 


The liberal believes in liberty, not just 
for himself but for everyone. He be 
lieves that the best way to defeat erro1 
is not to stamp it out, but to let it be 
out in the open where it may be dealt 
with by reason. He is aware that every 
addition or correction of truth begins by 
being a heresy which authority regard: 
as dangerous error. 


The liberal remembers that his op: 
ponents are human. He would protec’ 
their rights as human beings and seek 
to persuade them to observe a simila1 
respect for others. He has a deep-seatec 
horror of the taking of life. He woule 
resort to violence or compulsion onl; 
when it must be used to stop violence 


The liberal, however, is too inclinec 
to hope that truth will be self-evident 
that falsehood will be obvious—a dan 
gerous assumption. Many a good man’s 
usefulness has been destroyed by 
slander;, many a good cause has beet 
crippled by it. The enemies of liberal 
ism have no scruples against the use 0: 
distortion of fact and deliberate un 
truths, and therefore the liberal must 
prepared to’ defend and use truth 
fectively. The attempt to appease h 
enemies must be disastrous, . . . si 
they have given ample evidence 
they will be satisfied only with comple 
surrender. ' 
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Press headlines dispute over school 
invitation to Unitarian minister 


_ Not for years have fundamental principles 
of Unitarianism been explored so vigorously 
in the public press as in recent weeks. 


~ It all started when the retired Episcopal 
Bishop William T. Manning sent a sharply- 
worded letter to two Manhattan newspapers. 
He complained about the participation this 
year of Rev. Laurance I. Neale of the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls in an annual 
series of nondenominational vesper services 
conducted for fifteen private schools. ~- ° 


_ To Bishop Manning, according to Time, 
“this was carrying Protestant unity a little 
too far.” Time in its leading article in the 
Religion Department, quoted the Bishop: 
“The Unitarians honestly disbelieve and 
deny the facts and truths of the Lord Jesus 
Christ declared in the Christian Creed. At 
every service in an Episcopal Church that 
creed is solemnly recited before the altar by 
the clergy and the people together. Is it 
consistent for one who represents definite 
denial of that creed to be asked to take 
official part in a service which is based 
wholly upon belief in it? . . . The sugges- 
tion which such action obviously conveys to 
the young people who attend the service is 
that it makes no difference whether they 
believe the Christian Creed or not.” 


_ Time and the New York newspapers also 
carried Mr. Neale’s reply: “In a world which 
needs so much to find unity in diversity, it is 
i pity to insist on conformity and equally a 
9ity to introduce dogma about Jesus, when 
what is needed is adherence to His spirit.” 
Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, former rector 
9 Trinity Church, Boston, and chairman of 
e United Christian Mission, who extended 
he invitation to Mr. Neale, published a 
itatement in the New York Herald Tribune: 
‘As these unjon services were carried on pre- 
tisely as they have been since they were in- 
tituted eight years ago when Bishop Man- 
ling was the diocesan authority, the in- 
erence is that I should have withdrawn this 
ar the accustomed invitation. . . 
“Tt was our Lord Jesus Christ himself who 
aught us how we may combine our con- 
ion of truth with a brotherly attitude. It 
ould seem a costly fallacy to suppose that 
ve best defend our doctrine by closing our 
pors to those who do not share it. 
‘“Jesus_ Christ released religion from its 
ong subjection to narrowness, bigotry and 
isiveness and freed men to follow their 
ial impulses toward people outside their 
: , and that without sacrifice of con- 
stion. Yet at this very moment bigotry is a 
eavy handicap to the cause of religion.” 
Rey. James Harry Price, rector of the 


Church of St. James the Less, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., in another letter to the Herald 
Tribune, sought to answer Dr. Kinsolving. 
He said that the creedless Unitarians, in not 


accepting the Apostle’s Creed (upon which . 


Christian worship is “wholly based,” in the 
words of Bishop Manning), are guilty of 
violating “the Third Commandment: 
‘Though shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.’ Every orthodox religious 
group—of whatever name—regards the Word 
as holy and regards the ministry of the Word 
the most sacred duty of the priesthood, min- 
istry or rabbinate. The Word is with Power. 
Everybody is not allowed to be its minister 
to the people. If one is permitted to ‘Min- 
ister the Word’ who expressly holds, in prin- 
ciple, that it is only “an opinion’ or ‘a view- 
point’—such is nothing less than blasphemy 
in the light of either Old Testament or New 
Testament teaching, . . . Somewhere there 
must be an anchor, a securing place.” 

In an editorial the Episcopal magazine, 
The Churchman, condemned the Manning- 
Price argument: “If he [Bishop Manning] 
has ever heard of modern New Testament 
scholarship, including the position of Canon 
Streeter on the validity of ordination, there 
are no signs of such exposure.” 


Ministers honored 


Rev. George N. Marshall, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Plymouth, Mass., was 
the recipient of an award of merit from 
Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary of 
War and president of Freedom House, in 
a ceremony in Carnegie Hall, New York, for 
Mr. Marshall’s “crusade against bigotry, and 
particularly, restrictive covenants.” Various 
Massachusetts papers carried pictures and 
news articles of the event. Awards were 
made in behalf of the Willkie Memorial 
Building of Freedom House. Public recogni- 
tion of Mr. Marshall’s drive against bigotry 
first came when the Old Colony Memorial 
published an editorial on one of the Uni- 
tarian minister's sermons which denounced 
restrictive real estate covenants. 

A similar award was given to Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, minister of the Unitarian church 
of Milton, Mass., in recognition of a con- 
tribution made by members of his church 
school to plant a grove of trees in Israel as a 
memorial to more than one million Jewish 
children who died as a result of Nazi perse- 
cution. 

In all, six New Englanders were recipients 
of Willkie Memorial Awards—one third of 
them Unitarian ministers. 


NEWS EDITOR, EDWARD DARLING 


With the end of a $25,000 fund raising 
campaign clearly in sight, ground is 
broken for an addition to the Unitarian 
church in Needham which will house the 
minister's study and give additional room 
for the church school. In the photo 
above, which was given three columns 
in The Boston Herald recently, Francis 
W. Coburn, center, chairman of the 
Parish Committee, is shown working on 
the first shovelful, and behind him, left 
to right, are George E. Davis, chairman 
of the finance committee; Mrs. J. Donald 
Simson, chairman of the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee; Rev. Fred I Cairns, 
minister; Harry Gulesian, the architect; 
and Miss Ethel Peirce, church school 
secretary. 


UP FRONT: Unitarians took a leading part 
in an important meeting of more than a 
thousand students and citizens at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently to protest arbi- 
trary police censorship in that city. Dr. 
Wallace W. Robbins, president of Meadville 
Theological School, was chairman of the 
meeting; Dr. James Luther Adams, Beacon 
Press editor and Meadville and University 
of Chicago professor, gave one of the two 
principal addresses; and every member of 
the audience received a copy of a pamphlet 
by Dr. Homer A. Jack, former executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination and presently 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 
ton. Title of the pamphlet: Blue Pencil over 
Chicago: The Fine Art of Censorship. The 
pamphlet itself, as the publisher (American 
Civil Liberties Union) points out, was 
“adapted from a sermon given on Jan. 23, 
1949, at the Unitarian Church of Evanston.” 
The Chicago protest meeting was sponsored 
by six student organizations at the University 
of Chicago. 
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Official notice 


given on resolutions 


All resolutions to be presented at the regu- 
lar business session of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to be held the week of 
May 22, 1949, must be presented to the 
Business Committee on or before March 25, 
1949, in order to comply with the provisions 
of Section 6 of Article VII of the By-laws 
of the Association which provides as follows: 


“It shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, 
biennial, or special meeting of the As- 
sociation (except such matters as are 
provided for in these By-laws), and, 
except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the 
meeting, only such matters as have 
been presented to the Business Com- 
mittee at least two months prior to the 
meeting shall be considered.” 


The Business Committee” will appreciate 
strict compliance with this rule in order 
to make possible an orderly and effective 
meeting of the Association. It is earnestly 
hoped that no one will request the Business 
Committee to relax this rule as all such 
requests will have to be refused. 

H. CLAY BURKHOLDER, Chairman, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


UFSJ] RESOLUTIONS REQUESTED: 
Members of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice are urged to send resolutions 
for the Annual Meeting to Albert K. Herling, 
room 905, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
While resolutions will be accepted from the 
floor of the meeting, the Executive Commit- 
tee of ursy feels strongly that the member- 
ship at large should have ample opportunity 
to express their views. 

Another type of resolution is needed from 
the membership. . Resolutions which the 
membership should like to suggest be pre- 
sented to the Annual Meeting of the ava 
should be presented to the ursy Executive 
Committee immediately. These resolutions 
should be also sent to Mr. Herling. 

Attention Chapter Secretaries: Minutes 
of Chapter meetings should be sent to the 
Secretary of the ursy, Rev. John W. Laws, 
Groton, Ct. ursy material for inclusion in 
The Register should be sent to Rev. James 
M. Hutchinson, Box 1876, Trenton 7, N. J. 

Chapter Action Guides: Let your Repre- 
sentative and Congressmen know where you 
stand on: Federal Aid to Education; Valley 
Authorities on the tva model; Social Se- 
curity; Labor Legislation. 

For Local Action: Watch your state legis- 
latures on: budget for education; expendi- 
tures for care of the mentally ill, the hospital 
and the prison; watch local court action in 
the handling of juvenile delinquency. Send 
reports of all action to the Secretary of the 
UFSJ. ‘ 

ALBERT K. HERLING, President. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE: Elected as 
Speaker of the Vermont House of Represen- 
tatives recently was J. Harold Stacey, a 


prominent member of the Unitarian church 
of Windsor, Vt. 
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spite of all the 
efforts of our 
| Mrs, Roosevelt. occupation 
forces, there were still 
‘|teaching German youth. 


every effort is made to get proper) child care. 
teachers who have proved their 


democracy. 
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|The Good Example 


In view of a question asked of;no one was ever a Nazi, according|mostly medical missions, and these 
the|me the other night about Ger-|to the Germans themselves—and 
many, some of the ito: that] it Ko asc pol —- reba Greece, Italy, “termany, Poland, 

has been car-|with careful screening some 2 ine 
“Sie ried on by the|get by and slip into the teaching Finland, Colombia andthe Philip 


; | 
By Eleanor Roosevelt : 
have gone to many countries— 


pines. . They send medical sci- 
entists who are specialists in many 


I have always felt, in any case,| fields, as well as books and equip= 
should be of}that deeds were more important| ment’ which is not available in 
particular in-|than words, and I believe that|any foreign land today. 

terest to the|Germany may be more convinced 


When the members of the mis- 


of the value of democracy by ss 
My questioner] actually watching some such proj- sion depart, they leave the equip: 


said he under-|ects as the Unitarian Service Com- ‘ 
stood that, in| mittee are undertaking. strated its use; and the books also 


ment behind, having demon- 


remain as a permanent help to the 


In the British zone of Germany,|rehabilitation of medical labora~ 
according to the committee's re-| tories and schools, so much needed 
cent annual report, 
Nazis| maintained three displaced chil- & ee 
tht I sa dren's homes and one adolescent 
uite sure that, if true, is is not|center, where they have demon- 
intentional on our part, and that/strated American standards of|the same sort of pattern with their 


they havelby the doctors of the country. 


The committee plans to follow 


child care mission, and I think 
. this plan should do a great deal to 


Next summer, under the chair-|counteract Nazi teaching in Ger- 
g manship of Miss eer ba! many. 

- ho has been in|of Shady School, Cambridge, they 
te Garmay Taal. be impressed by|are planning to send an education|racy, you begin to want to un- 
the peculiar fact that there are no}and child care mission to Ger-|derstand the ideas that le back 
Nazis in Germany today—that is,|many. Up to now they have sent!of the deeds. 


If you see the works of democ- 


Millions of Americans learned more about the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee when the above column of Eleanor Roosevelt appeared, on January 
24, in 100 newspapers from coast to coast. These include the New York World 
Telegram, the Boston Globe, Detroit Free Press, Minneapolis Star, Los Angeles 
Daily News and the San Francisco News. 


Nominating Committee 


asks for suggestions 


The Nominating Committee of the Asso- 
ciation will meet on March 10, 1949, for the 
purpose of preparing nominations to be 
acted upon by the General Conference which 
this year meets in Portland, Oregon, August 
15-18. Ninety days prior to the General 
Conference the Committee must publish its 
nominations. This means that they should 
appear in The Christian Register coming out 
about May first. To a greater degree than 
in the past the members of our churches 
made helpful suggestions for nominations for 
regional vice-presidents and directors and 
the Committee now urges that in the same 
way they send their suggestions for the fol- 
lowing: Moderator for two years, Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review, two members, 
Business Committee, five members, Program 
Committee, five members, and Nominating 
Committee, three members. 

The Committee will find it very helpful if 
these suggestions are sent in as soon as pos- 
sible. Blanks giving an outline of the in- 
formation the Committee needs will be fur- 
nished on application to Mrs. Florence 
Plummer, Secretary to the Nominating 
Committee, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

ALFRED F. WHITMAN, Chairman 


ADD RADIO: The voice of Rev. Josiah 
Reed Bartlett, minister of the University 
Unitarian Church in Seattle, is heard weekly 
over the local asc outlet. His only competi- 
tor is Jack Benny, and Mr. Benny might be 
surprised to know how many people prefer 
to listen to the Bartlett book reviews. Mr. 
Bartlett speaks on behalf of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, and his lively discussions of 
literary issues attract wide attention. 


Murray heads council 


Rev. Irving R. Murray, minister of th 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, is ney 
chairman of the Allegheny County Counce! 
for Civil Rights, a union of religious leader: 
veterans, labor (cio, aF of L, UMW) socia 
service and other civic groups—37 of ther 
with a total membership of more than hal 
a million men and women. 

Much of the Council’s energy is presentl 
bent to the passage of rerc legislation by th 
1949 session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 

The Council has the support of about 10 
state Representatives and Senators, Williar 
Block, publisher of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, Mayor David H. Lawrence, Go 
James H. Duff, and other leaders. 


MORE ROOM NEEDED: For some tim 
the Unitarian church of St. Louis has bee 
so large and so active that it was quit 
obvious that the present building was simp] 
too small. This year the church was abl 
to complete plans for buying the large hous 
on the lot adjacent to the church, Her 
extensive renovations are to be undertake 
and eventually the building will contain 
chapel, a recreation room, craft rooms, clas: 
rooms, a kitchen, meeting rooms, and variov 
offices. 


UNITARIANS FEATURED: Dr. Georg 
Dinsmore Stoddard, president of the Un 
versity of Illinois and Moderator of the Am 


-erican Unitarian Association, was on tw 


national radio networks recently—The Un 
versity of Chicago Round Table (Nsc) an 
Town Meeting of the Air (asc) where h 
was joined by Dr. James R. Killian, -Jr 
president designate of the Massachusett 
Institute of Technology and a member « 
the Board of Directors of the ava. 
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The Emperor of Japan is shown examining athletic equipment sent by Ail Souls’ 


Church (Unitarian) of Washington, D. C., to the Children’s Center in Hiroshima. 
The equipment was sent from Washington last spring, and when the Children’s 
Center was opened, there was a three-day show put on by the youngsters, with 
chorus singing, folk dancing, short plays, a forum, and special programs dedi- 
cated to the children of All Souls’ in Washington. A spokesman for the Center, 
writing to the Washington church, said, “I’m sure it added to mutual under- 
standing and good will.” The Children’s Center has been built near a place 
“known as the center of the first terrible explosion of the bomb, a result of 
modern science, to make the place the eternal peace center for all nations and 


for all ages.” 


Who’s Who among AUA nominees 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists the following nomi- 
nees for election at the annual meeting in 
Boston, May 25, 1949. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR: 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Renominated for fourth term of one year. 
Vice-president and member of the Execu- 
tive Board, Western Unitarian Conference. 
Member, Advisory Council, ava Division of 
Churches, and chairman, Committee on Ex- 
tension and Maintenance. Minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, since 
1938, and active in civic organizations. Presi- 
dent, Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene. 
Author, The Pattern on the Mountain, If 
Thought Be Free, The Sheep and the Goats. 


Albert Bowen, M. D., Boulder, Colo. 


' Dr. Bowen was active in organizing the 
Boulder Unitarian Fellowship and is chair- 
man of its Board of Trustees. Former mem- 
ber of the Unitarian churches in Rochester, 
Baltimore, Washington, San Antonio, At- 
lanta, and Denver; former trustee at Roches- 
ter, Denver, and Atlanta. After thirty years 
in the Medical Corps of the Army, Dr. 
Bowen retired as a Colonel and is now en- 
ped in X-ray consultation practice in 

der, Colorado. He is the grandson of 
two Unitarian ministers, Newton Mann and 


Daniel Bowen. - 
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Rev. Angus de M. Cameron, Montreal, P. Q., 

Canada. 

Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member, Unitarian Commission on 
World Order and Committee on World 
Churches. Minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, since 1941, and formerly 
minister of the Adams Memorial Church, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Chairman, Montreal Civil 
Liberties Association and a member of the 
boards of The Peoples Forum of Montreal 
and the Mental Hygiene Institute. Mr. 
Cameron has served on various welfare 
boards and was for four years one of the 
governors of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Nathaniel Harris, Dedham, Mass. 

Deacon and trustee, First Church in Ded- 
ham, since 1932. Chairman of the Budget 
Committee, United Unitarian Appeal, 1947- 
1949, and former treasurer of the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Past treasurer of The 
Christian Register. Mr. Harris holds the 
position of Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., is a 
director of the Norfolk & Dedham Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., trustee of the Dedham 
Institution for Savings, and trustee of the 
Dedham Public Library. 

Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon. 

Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member of Advisory Council, Division 
of Churches. Having been active in the 
Unitarian churches of Berkeley, San Fran- 
cisco, and Tacoma, during residence in those 


cities, Mr. Hunting is now a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Portland. He has 
served on religious education, membership 
campaign and summer conference commit- 
tees. Has held positions in teaching and 
social work. Is the present representative of 
Rand McNally & Company in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. 
Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member of Advisory Council, Division 
of Churches. Formerly president of the First 
Unitarian Church of Richmond and at 
present a member of the Board of Stewards. 
During residence in Washington, 1936-1942, 
Mr. Johnson was treasurer of All Souls’ 
Church, and he recently served for three 
years on the Middle Atlantic States Council. 
Staff Supervisor in Accounting and Statisti- 
cal Work for the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia and active 
in city affairs. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Member of ava Budget Committee 
and of Advisory Council, Division of 
Churches. President of the Board of 
Trustees, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. Associate Professor of Accounting, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. For many years 
a member of the executive board of the 
Valley Forge Council Boy Scouts of America. 
Former president of the Rutledge Borough 
Council. 


Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 
President of Southwestern Unitarian Con- 
ference, president of Board of Trustees of 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas for fourth 
term, and member of National Council of 
Laymen’s League. Mr. White has been 
active for many years in the Dallas church 
and other Unitarian organizations in the 
Southwest and is a past president of the 
Southwestern Unitarian (Ardmore) Institute. 
He is a senior partner of the firm of Kenneth 
B. White and Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, and has been an officer in 
several national, state, and regional profes- 
sional organizations, including that of Grand 
President of International Fraternity of 
Delta Sigma Pi. 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 
Director of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, delegate to the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association, treasurer and custodian of 
trust funds of the Concord, N. H., church. 
Actuary of the United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company. Member of the city 
charter revision committee, chairman of a 
previous committee, and long very active in 
civic affairs. Adviser to the New Hampshire 
teachers, police, and firemen retirement sys- 


tems. Member of the executive committee 
of the Concord Inter-Faith Laymen’s 
Council. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 


THREE YEARS: 


Lawrence G. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

Present chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
and renominated for a second term of three 
years. Member, Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. The Justice of the First 
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District Court of Eastern Middlesex. Chair- 
man, Selective Service Board No. 97 ( Mass.) 
Former chairman Boston Branch Foreign 
Policy Association. Member, Boston Bar 
Association, American Bar Association, and 
numerous other organizations. 


Mrs. James T. Denton, 

Maine. 

Member of ava Program Committee. 
Member of Leadership Training Committee, 
Division of Education. Member of General 
Alliance World Fellowship and Education 
Committees. Served for three years as 
president of the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women. Active in the Fourth Uni- 
tarian (Flatbush) Church during her resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, New York, and for many 
years Alliance president there. Mrs. Denton’s 
great-grandfather, Hannibal Hamlin, was a 
founder of the church in Bangor, Maine. 


Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Renominated for second term of three 
years. Chairman, Advisory Council, Division 
of Education, member of Budget and Minis- 
try Committees, and present member for 
three years of the Editorial Board of The 
Christian Register. Minister, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Buffalo since 
1942; previous four years, First Parish in Co- 
hasset, Mass. Member, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, Board of Mediation; 
member of Boards, Buffalo Chapter Public 
Education Association and Buffalo Urban 
League; vice-president, Neighborhood House 
Association; chairman, International Rela- 
tions Committee, Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County. 


Thomas F. Peterson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Member of executive committee, Laymen’s 
League Council. Former president of the 
Board of Trustees, First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland. Former president of the Cleve- 
land Chapter, Laymen’s League. Mr. Peter- 
son holds the position of manager of Elec- 
trical Products Division, American Steel & 
Wire Company. He is president of Pre- 
formed Line Products Company, president 
of Thermoflux Products, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of Pan American Development Com- 
pany, all of Cleveland. Member of engineer- 
ing societies and lecturer on problems of the 
cable and electrical industry. 


Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago, Il. 
President of the Meadville Theological 
School since 1944. Minister of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, 1938-1944, and prior to that, for 
three years minister of the Unitarian church 
in Alton, Ill. During his residence in St. Paul, 
Dr. Robbins was president of the Urban 
League and of the St. Paul Chapter of the 
Foreign Policy Association. He was appoint- 
ed by Governor Stassen to the War-time 
Labor Mediators’ Panel and was also ap- 
pointed to the National War Labor Board as 
special mediator, being the first minister so 
appointed. In January, 1948, Dr. Robbins 
was appointed Associate Dean of the Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel of the University of 
Chicago. 
Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
General Alliance. Former vice-chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Salt Lake Unitarian Soci- 
ety, and former president, Salt Lake Al- 
liance. Organized and for many years di- 
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Hancock Point, 


rected the Sunday Night Forums of the Salt 
Lake Unitarian Society. Mrs. Wolfe served 
as director, Women’s Division, Democratic 
National Committee, as regional director, 
War Savings Committee (Women’s Divi- 
sion), and has participated in many local 
and state activities, both civic and social. 


TWO DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR: 


Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass., to repre- 
sent all societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

Renominated for third term of one year. 
Member Executive Committee, aua,* and 
chairman of Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. Former chairman of 
the Home Service of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Member of the Vestry and 
chairman, Committee on Week Day Minis- 
try, King’s Chapel, Boston. Associate Di- 
rector, Greater Boston Community Council, 
and on the faculty of the School of Social 
Work of Boston University. Member Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work; the 
National Association for the Study of Com- 
munity Organization, and many other 
organizations. ; 


Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y., to repre- 
sent all schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional agencies of primary interest to the 
Association or its constituent members. 
Renominated for third term of one year. 
Member Advisory Councils, Divisions of 
Education and Publications, Adult Educa- 
tion Committee and Editorial Board of The 
Christian Register. Past president and cur- 


rently vice-president, Board of Trustees, May - 


Memorial Church, Syracuse. Former mem- 
ber, Unitarian Laymen’s League Council, 
and former director, ypru. Associate Editor, 
The Russian Review. Professor of Russian 
History and chairman of the Board of 
Russian Studies, Syracuse University. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melcher, 
Tracy M. Pullman. 


Thaddeus B. Clark, ex officio, representing 
the Unitarian Ministers Association. 

Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, representing 
the American Unitarian Youth. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance. 

Dwight S. Strong, ex officio, representing 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as 
follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, di- 
rectors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of elec- 
tion. Additional nominations may be made 
through nomination papers signed by fifty 
adult voting members, of whom not more 
than five shall be members of any one con- 
stituent society, and such nominations when 
reported to the Secretary of the Association 
not less than sixty days prior to the date of 
the meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official ballot 


for said meeting.” 


Busy compiling reports on the final d 
of the Council meeting of American U1 
tarian Youth, at the First Unitari 
Church in Cleveland, recently, are, le 
to right, Paul Henniges, Director, av 
Pat Emerson; Sam Whidden; Mariani 
Salzer and Shirley Bayreuther. 


As has been the custom in past years, tl 
report lists also the following additior 
nominees for election at the annual meeti 
in Boston, May 25, 1949: 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR: 


Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass., 
represent the Unitarian Ministers Assoc 
tion. 

Renominated by the Executive Committ 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association : 
third term of one year. Member, ava E 
ecutive and Fellowship Committees, of t 
Editorial Committee, Division of Publi: 
tions, the Advisory Council, Division 
Churches, Ministerial Aid Committee, a 
chairman of the Ministry Department Co 
mittee. Minister, First Parish in Needh: 
since 1944, prior to which time Mr. Cai 
was minister of the Unitarian Congregation 
Church at El Paso, Texas, and active in ec 
cational and welfare work. Author of U 
tarian pamphlets and of the book, God C 
Wait. 


Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo., 
represent the General Alliance of Unitari 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
Renominated by the Alliance Board - 
third term of one year. President of 1 
General Alliance, of which she was p 
viously Director for four years and a me 
ber of the Executive Committee for t 
years. Past president of the Alliance in 1 
First Unitarian Church, St. Louis, and c 
rently member of the Board of Trustees 
that church. Member Advisory Coun 
ava. Division of Publications and Honor: 
Chairman of the Unitarian Commission 
World Order. Active participant in co 
munity organizations. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., to rep 
sent the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Renominated by the Executive Commit 
of the Laymen’s League for second term 
one year. President of the Laymen’s Leag 
since 1947. Member of Board of Directc 
United Unitarian Appeal and of Board 
Directors, Benevolent Fraternity of Unitar: 
Churches. Member Arlington Street Chur 
chairman Denominational Affairs Commit 
and member General Council. Forme 
secretary, Committee for Peace Day in | 
United Nations. Former trustee and mode 
tor, First Parish Church in Dorcehst 
Present Executive Secretary, New Engle 
Watch and Ward Society and former Exe 
tive Secretary, Boston Young Men’s Ch 


Dr. J. Raymond eon minister 7 the 
Berkeley Unitarian Church, is shown 
left) with Rabbi Joseph Gitin of the 
dillel Foundation of Berkeley, at a Seder 
ervice in which the Unitarian congrega- 


ion participated with the Jewish. The 
elebration of the first night of the 
assover is known to the Shepardic Jews 
is “Seder Haggadah,” and the report 
rom Berkeley indicates that the wealth 
f ritual shared together on this occasion 
elped to cement goodwill between the 
wo groups. 


ian Union. Member National Conference 
f Social Work’ 
curt L. Hanslowe, Cambridge, Mass., to 
epresent the American Unitarian Youth. 
Nominated by the avy Board. President 
f avy, 1948-49. Student at the Harvard 
aw School. Past offices in avy include 
nembership on the avy Council, 1947-48, 
nd membership on the Executive Commit- 
2e of the avy, 1947-49. Member of the 
joard of Directors of the vua and of the 
ua Budget Committee. Business Manager 
f the Annual Convention of avy, held at 
tillwater, Oklahoma, in the summer of 1948. 


SNANCE COMMITTEE ELECTS: At a 
aeeting of the Finance Committee of the 
wa following the January meeting of the 
Oard of Directors, Percy W. Gardner 
aving resigned as chairman, Frank B. 
tederick, treasurer and general counsel of 
ti Association was unanimously elected to 
the vacancy. Other members of the 
inance Committee include Leon M. Little, 
pecan: of the New England Trust 
any and president of the Massachusetts 
ers Association; Charles O. Richardson, 
mer chairman of the ava Board of Direc- 
ms and vice-president of Wellington Sears 
om pany; Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., vice-presi- 
ent and director of the Old Colony Trust 
ompa ny; and Frederick M. Eliot, president 


Mary W. Drew 


In the death of Miss “Mary W. Drew, 
Kingston on December 28, not only the First 
Parish church, but the whole denomination 
suffers a loss. Deep loyalty to her friends 
and her complete unselfishness, endeared her 
to all who knew her, and her home was 
always open in welcome. She died in the 
house in which she was born, January 4, 
1868. Up to the time of her death she gave 
lavishly of her time and strength visiting the 
sick and bringing cheer and courage to those 
unable to leave their homes. 

Her first interest was to the church. She 
was superintendent of the Sunday school for 
many years and upon her retirement, pupils 
and parishioners gathered to pay her hom- 
age. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot was present and 
spoke of her inestimable service. She was 
a past president of the Kingston branch Al- 
liance and under her capable management 
as chairman of the local Service Committee, 
thousands of pounds of mended, cleaned and 
pressed clothing were sent for overseas ship- 
ment. She had a deep and abiding affection 
for the Isles of Shoals and she seldom missed 
attending some of the conferences there 
each summer. On Labor Day, 1948, a 
group of friends who had first met at the 
Shoals met with her and her sister, Mrs. 
Jennie F. McLauthlen for their 40th reunion. 
Her next interest was for the Jones River 
Village club and the Bradford House coun- 
cil, a club committee which worked for the 
restoration and maintenance of the Major 
John Bradford House of Kingston. The Red 
Cross was dear to her heart and a few days 
before her death she attended the annual 
meeting of the Old Colony chapter where 
she was reelected as a Kingston director. 

The First Parish church was filled with 
her friends on December 31. Rev. John K. 
Hammon paid her fitting tribute and read 
Henry Van Dykes’ poem “God of the Open 
Air” which on many occasions she had read 
on the rock outside Gosport chapel, at the 
Shoals. Interment was in the family lot in 
Evergreen cemetery. 

EUGENIA B. TROW 
OSS SS EE, RIT SETS SS 


Revised Standard Version of 1946 
NEW. TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41! ‘Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


This, most widely used modiern-English vier- 
sion, now available in 16 different bindings 

paper covers 85c, unlined cloth $1.00, 
cloth over board's $1.70. Other prices up .to 
$13.00. Alll above prices include postage 
within U.S.A., and are substantially below 


current market figure's. 


Hotel Bellevue 
Ou Bearon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For InrorMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMastrr 


? 
Classified Advertising 


Information, please! 

Unitarian minister engaged in research 
and writing project seeks studio apartment 
or house with expansive environment. Three 
in family. Time: April 15 to December 15, 
or could be August 1 to December 15. Plans 
must be made soon. Reply to Box 493, 
Register. 

UNITARIAN SERMONS typed for church 
people, may increase attendance and help the 


United Unitarian Appeal. Send to Mrs. Henry 
Smith, 72 Southbourne Rd., Boston 30. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28—Human Rights in Health, Life, 
and Death. Mar. 7—Our Right to Know 
the Medical Facts. Mar. 14—Our Right to 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21—Our Right 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar. 28—Our 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4—Our 
Right to Die. 


Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., S.T.D 

Professor of Pastoral Theology and Social 

Ethics in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


RADIO GAG 
(Continued from page 23) 


“hackneyed usage,” “fictitious liberalism” 
and “protestations of equality.” 


It is interesting in this connection to 
consider the pronouncements as to the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church 
on such matters as are covered by the 
First Amendment. In his Encyclical on 
Human Liberty, Pope Leo XIII stated: 


“< 


. it is quite unlawful to demand, to 
defend, or to grant unconditional freedom of 
thought, of speech, of writing, or of wor- 
ship. . .” (The Great Encyclical Letters of 
Leo XIII, J. J. Wynne, S. J., editor, page 
161.) 


And only a few months ago, in April 
1948, the Roman Catholic position was 
reiterated in La Civilta Cattolica, Official 
Organ of the Society of Jesus in Rome 
(translated in The Christian Century of 
June 23, 1948), as follows: 


“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced, 
through its divine prerogatives, of being the 
only true church, must demand the right 
‘to freedom for herself alone, because such 
a right can only be possessed by truth, never 
by error, As to other religions, the church 
will certainly never draw the sword, but she 
will require that by legitimate means they 
shall not be allowed to propagate false doc- 
trine. Consequently, in a state where the 
majority of the people are Catholic, the 
church will require that legal existence be 
denied to error, and that if religious minor- 
ities actually exist, they shall have only a 
de facto existence without opportunity to 
spread their beliefs. If, however, actual 
circumstances, either due to government hos- 
tility or the strength of the dissenting groups, 
makes the complete application of this prin- 
ciple impossible, than the [Catholic] Church 
will require for herself all possible conces- 
sions, limiting herself to accept, as a minor 
evil, the de jure toleration of other forms of 
worship. In some countries, Catholics will 
be obliged to ask full religious freedom for 
all, resigned at being forced to cohabitate 
where they alone should rightly be allowed 
to live. But in doing this the church does 
not renounce her thesis, which remains the 
most imperative of her laws, but merely 
adapts herself to de facto conditions, which 
must be taken into account in practical af- 
fairs. Hence arises the great scandal among 
Protestants, who tax the Catholics with re- 
fusing to others freedom and even de jure 
toleration, in all places where they are in 
the majority, while they lay claim to it as a 
right when they are in the minority. . . . We 
ask Protestants to understand that the Cath- 
olic Church would betray her trust if she 
were to proclaim, theoretically and prac- 
tically, that error can have the same rights as 
truth, especially where the supreme duties 
and interest of man are at stake. The church 
cannot blush for her own want of tolerance, 
as she asserts it in principle and applies it in 
practice.” 


It is clear that positions such as those 
quoted above are the very antithesis of 
Americanism as expressed in the First 
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Amendment, and, the writer ventures to 
believe, are repugnant to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans regardless 
of creed: yet these are, nevertheless, def- 
initely proclaimed positions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Was Father Walsh’s 
testimony consistent with the pronounce- 
ments of the First Amendment or with 
the above proclaimed positions of his 
Church? The reader will probably agree 
that this question was worthy of consid- 
eration by the Committee when evaluat- 
ing Father Walsh’s testimony, but the 
writer can find no indication that it was 
given any attention. 


One other phase of Father Walsh's 
testimony was made the subject of an 
editorial entitled “Freedom for Heretics” 


in the Washington Post, of September 3, 


1948, which stated: 


“However incontestable the existence of 
God may seem to the Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, to this newspaper, and to an over- 
whelming majority of other Americans, the 
plain fact is that there are some who doubt 


and even some who deny it. . . . The subject 
is controversial because there is and always 
has been controversy about it. . . . To permit 


so powerful a channel of communication as 
radio to be wholly closed to atheists would 
be to indorse a restraint upon expression alien 
to the American society... .” 


A Unitarian view of the Scott decision 
and the Committee’s Report was pre- 
sented in a sermon preached by the Rev. 
A. Powell Davies, of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., entitled “Must the 
F.c.c. Protect God?” Dr. Davies said: 


“.. . ‘Freedom of religious belief,’ the 
[Federal Communications} Commission 
continues, ‘necessarily carries with it free- 
dom to disbelieve, and freedom of speech 
means freedom to express disbeliefs as well 
as beliefs.’ All of which, to persons who 
really understand and believe in the Amer- 
ican Constitution, is obvious. But it is not 
obvious to certain churches, or at any rate, 
to their leaders. These churches have not 
assented to the proposition that disbelief 
should have the same privileges as belief— 
and to the extent that they have not assented, 
these churches are opposed to the principles 
of American Government. They do not dare 
to say so openly—or at any rate, not very 
often and very loudly—but it is the truth. 
They would change the principles of Amer- 
ican Government, and therefore the Amer- 
ican way of life, if they could, and this is a 
fact to be carefully noted, not only by 
atheists, but by believers as well... .” 


The Committee reported to the ex- 
piring 80th Congress, but the revised 
complexion of the 81st Congress makes 
the disposition of the Report uncertain. 
However this much is certain—the inter- 
ests that opposed the Scott decision re- 
main active, and it would be fatuous to 
believe that they will not continue to 
press for its withdrawal. 

Consequently if the present Commit- 
tee is continued or a new one appointed, 


those who, in the words of Dr. Davies, 
“really understand and believe in the 
American Constitution,” must marshal 
sufficient strength to assure that, what- 
ever other function the Fcc may lose 
or retain, it will definitely be charged 
with the duty of maintaining on the radio 
our Constitutionally guaranteed freedom 
of speech. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m, Adult Bible Class, 10:00 
a.m. Gannett Club (college age), 6:00 p.m. Tues- 
days, Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m., Adult Education 
Program, 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays, Organ Music, 
12:00 noon. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” | Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a.m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 


daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. S 
Executive Director. ane 


) 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson ee 
Mountains, 
Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine,* Picnics or 
? Quiet Rest. 
: Fifteen miles from Tucson. 
Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wattace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir-> 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


nal sz: 


3 ARCH STREET, P 


When Rev. Harold Green Arnold retired 
from the ministry after 35 years as a 
minister of the First Parish, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. (Unitarian), a group of his 
parishioners raised a fund to have his 
portrait painted by Bernard M. Keyes, 
which is reproduced above, and a poetic 
tribute to Mr. Arnold was written by 
Ethel Lamphrey Jordan. The poem 
follows: 


TRIBUTE 


You move among us in familiar ways 
such an integral part 

of all our days 

you are pulse of our communal heart. 


[he fountain of your faith, fed from its 
source, leaps with insistent sound, 

velling with force 

‘0 overflow and slake our arid ground. 


Though grief across our ravaged lives may 
sweep 

ts flail of winnows grace, 

he tears you weep 

vill never quench the glad light on your face. 


Nor shall we soon forget the lifted cup, 
he broken bread; though mist 

eil eyes raised up, 

ve see your vision of the Eucharist. 


The benediction of your peace is laid 
orever on our head; 
‘our echoed word, 
ike brushing wings, will follow where we 
tread. 
ETHEL LAMPREY JORDAN 


he CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
‘2 to 21 years of age. 

irs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

‘ss. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 
iss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 

ILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
AUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

SHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


= 


iss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
_ 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW MEMBERS: Recently the weekly 
newsletter of the Unitarian church of Okla- CHURCH, STATE 
homa City reported that 27 new members and SCHOOL 


had been received into the church, 
cial recognition service was held. 


MINISTER-AT-LARGE: Rev. John Ruskin 
Clark, new minister of the Unitarian church 
in Concord, N. H., was recently appointed 
to the position of Minister-at-Large for New 
Hampshire. He is an ex-Navy Chaplain, 
was born in Manila, and is a graduate of 
Meadville Theological School. 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Max D. Gaebler 
at the Unitarian Church of Davenport, Iowa, 


A spe- By Tully Nettleton 


Staff writer of the 
Christian Seclence Monitor 
Says Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor of the 
Journal of the National 
Education Association: 


25 Cents 
“Church, State and School is a timely, 
well-balanced discussion of this impor- 
tant question, which vitally concerns 
the religious freedom of generations 


yet unborn. It deserves the widest 


circulation.” 


December 5... . Rev. Raymond Palmer at Says Alfred McClung Lee, eminent 
the Unitarian Church of Hinsdale, Il., De- sociologist and author: “The author 
cember 19. . . . Rev. Heinz Rettig at the has done a remarkable job. I hope it 
Unitarian Church of Newburyport, Mass., has a tremendous circulation. I espe- 
January 16. . . . Rev. Frank O. Holmes, at cially liked the factual tone of it.” 


the Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, 
January’ 30. 


ALCOHOLISM... An Industry Health Problem 


INDUSTRY HAS BEEN VERY SLOw to comprehend that the problem of alcoholism 
and the worker is not solely a problem of morals to be handled by the family and the 
church. It is beginning to realize that it is just as much of an industrial health prob- 
lem as the common cold, eye strain from bad lighting, and other diseases. 

I was struck by a passage from a speech made recently by Ivelin Gardner, assist- 
ant to the Executive Director of the National Committee for Education on Alcohol- 
ism. Let me quote: 

“Competent surveys have shown that 3% of the adult population suffers from 
alcoholism. If we apply this percentage to the employed adult population it would 
indicate that 1,100,000 employees find a problem in alcohol. 

“The estimated total loss of each alcoholic employee through absenteeism has 
been estimated at 22 days out of each year. Applying this time estimate to varying 
wage scales we can imagine the total loss in dollars. . . . 

“Percentage as a rule greatly minimizes the actual incidence of absenteeism as 
a result of alcoholism. On the record many hours lost through this source are re- 
corded as colds, grippe, backache, accidents, nervous breakdown. More often than 
not alcoholism is not specifically recorded. 

“In addition to absenteeism there is also the problem of accidents resulting from 
alcoholism. Dr. E. M. Jellinek states: ‘In one year inebriate laborers in industry 
accounted for 1,500 total accidents while at work.’ ” 

Yes, it is an industry problem of pretty large proportions. It is a problem that 
more and more management officials are becoming interested in. In various cities 
conferences of important industrial leaders have discussed this problem. . . . 

Several business leaders have asked me, “Suppose we want to do something, 
how do we start?” 

Of course, there is always that splendid fellowship, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
which will help the individual who wants help. If you know some member in 
your community, talk with him. But fine as this fellowship is, it is not an organ- 
ization in the accepted sense of that word, and is not designed to do an industry 
cooperation job. 

The most constructive program I know that is working toward a plan of action 
on the part of industry is that being guided by the National Committee for Education 
on Alcoholism and the entire Yale Plan on Alcoholism, of which the National Com- 
mittee is a division. If you are interested, write them at Suite 454, 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York 29, N. Y. They may not be able to give you all the answers. But 
I know they will be able to give you some concrete help. 


THE BEACON PRESS, BOSTON 8 


C. B, LARRABEE, 


From the Printers’ Ink, Jan. 14, 1949. fended, Folie 


This advertisement sponsored and paid for by the 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN AND THE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION 


OE Ot 


UNITARIAN WOMEN sare working for the present and future of Unitarianism while they } | 


serve their own churches through Education, Inter-Faith activities, 
and Social Action; 


UNITARIAN WOMEN are living up to their theme, “Practice Brotherhood Now,” when 
they search for, and cooperate in, opportunities to serve their com- 
munities with other women of all races and all faiths; 


UNITARIAN WOMEN §ssstretch their hands across the sea to share their worldly goods and 


spiritual heritage with liberal women around the world. 


— 


This work is the program of 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 


The General Alliance program touches every phase of our lives, with limitless pos- 
sibilities for service and consecration. Unitarian women are rallying to its support, 


adding strength to the liberal movement around the world. Together we are advancing 
a religious faith for a better world brotherhood. 


HOW IS THIS WORK FINANCED : ? 


By By Membership Dues 


Is 
9. Income from invested funds 
3. And THE UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


(Success in meeting the goal of the United Unitarian Appeal assures the total pro- 
gram of the General Alliance and the Unitarian denomination. ) 


WHAT CAN WE UNITARIAN WOMEN DO? 


1. Know our church share of the United Unitarian Appeal. 


2. Do our part to see that the share is raised — or even oversubscribed! 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE NEEDS THE UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL; 
THE UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL NEEDS THE GENERAL ALLIANCE. 
36 
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